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PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


1, THAT the pianoforte cannot be learnt from read- 
ing a book is an undeniable proposition. In all 
the arts, and certainly not least in music, precept 
and example must go hand in hand, and many 
lessons must be conscientiously given and attentively 
received before even mediocrity can be achieved. 
But the most painstaking pupil will often find that 
there are matters in which explanation and assistance 
in the intervals between lessons would be very desir- 
able, and that questions will continually arise which it 
would be a great advantage to have answered. Such 
questions are those which relate to systems of finger- 
ing, by the help of which the execution of difficult 
passages may be facilitated ; methods of phrasing, by 
which the musical signification of certain passages 
may be rendered more clear; rules relating to the 
proper rendering of various so-called graces and 
ornaments, and the correct interpretation of the signs 
by which they are expressed, and so on. It will 
therefore be my endeavour in this Primer of Piano- 
forte-playing to give such hints and suggestions on 
the above and similar subjects as appear best calcu- 
lated to lessen the inevitable difficulties of learning 
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to play the pianoforte, in the hope that whoever shall 
make use of the book may find in it at least something 
adapted to his needs; and to this end it will be well 
to take for granted that the reader has already made a 
commencement in his art, that he is acquainted with 
the rudiments of music, and is ina position to read 
simple pianoforte music with correctness as to notes 
and time—in a word, that he can already play well 
enough to have an earnest desire to play better. 

2. If we listen to the performances of two piano- 
forte-players, one good and the other bad, and try 
to analyse the differences which exist between their 
renderings of the same composition, two points force 
themselves chiefly upon our attention, and this even 
supposing both players capable of playing all the 
written notes correctly. The first of these points is 
touch ; the passages of the good player being distinct 
and brilliant, while those of the other are slurred and 
ineffective, and in listening to them one cannot always 
feel sure that each note of the written passage has 
been fairly struck. Again, the cantadbile or melody 
playing of the one is rich and full in tone, and the 
expression vocal—the instrument seems to sing; 
whereas a melody played by the supposed bad per- 
former is weak and short in tone, and often over- 
powered by heavy accompaniment. The second 
of the two points of difference to be noticed is the 
different rendering or conception of the whole work 
given by the two players. In the one case the whole 
is intelligible and satisfactory, while in the other much. 
of the music appears vague and unmeaning, and one 
is inclined to wonder what the composer could have 
meant by it. No doubt the question of the general 
conception and reading of a complete composition is. 
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a wide one, and must necessarily include a great 
number of details, extending even to the capability of 
the performer to enter into and understand the inten- 
tions of the composer; still, in this book we have to 
do less with the intentions of either composer or per- 
former, than with the mechanical expression of those 
intentions, supposing them to have been correctly 
conceived, and from this point of view it will be 
found that the chief difference between the readings 
of our two imaginary performers lies in their good 
or bad phrasing. Touch and Phrasing will then 
chiefly claim our attention, and first of all 


I.—TOUCH. 


3. Touch is to the pianist what a good management 
of the voice is to the vocalist, or a good action of the 
bow to a violinist—the means of producing agreeable 
sounds and of executing difficulties. True, the tone 
produced by an inexperienced hand on the pianoforte 
is not so disagreeable as the earliest attempts of a 
beginner on the violin, because the former is a more 
purely mechanical instrument than the latter; still, a 
good touch is one of the greatest excellences of a 
pianist, and to play good music with bad touch is 
very like attempting to read a fine poem ina language 
which one is unable to pronounce properly. 

4. Touch is of two kinds: legato, or connected, 
and staccato, or detached touch. Of these legato- 
touch is by far the most important and the most 
frequently used, and it must therefore be considered 
first. 

5. There are three kincs of legato-touch—namely, 
brilliant touch, suitable for rapid passages ; cantadbilz, 
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or melody-touch, used for sustained melody; and 
accompaniment-touch. Each of these may be em- 
ployed either singly or in combination; thus the 
touch proper to melody and that belonging to ac- 
companiment are naturally generally met with together, 
and other combinations are perfectly admissible in 
their proper place. Moreover, although the classifica- 
tion here given is sufficiently practical, there are cases 
in which the most appropriate touch seems to partake 
of the qualities of two of the above kinds; for in- 
stance, a passage may be sufficiently melodious and 
not too rapid to require somewhat of a cantabile 
touch, or so light and delicate as to be best rendered 
by a touch approximating to that proper for accom- 
paniment. 

6. Of the three kinds of legato-touch just men- 
tioned, the touch for brilliant passages is at once the 
most difficult to acquire, and the most important, as 
being the foundation of all other kinds. It consists 
of a rapid and decided blow, struck with the tip of a 
bent finger (but rather rounded than angular), and 
just escaping the finger-nail. In order to ensure a 
correct position of the hand for this kind of touch, the 
best method is as follows :—Place the middle finger of 
the right hand on any note—say E, the fourth space 
of the treble stave; let the back of the hand be kept 
level, so that a pencil laid upon it would not roll off, 
and then point as nearly straight upwards as possible 
with the three free fingers and the thumb. Now 
lower the front joints of the first and third fingers, 
slowly and gradually, but without altering the position 
of the joints at which the fingers are connected with 
the hand, and watch for the gradual disappearance of 
the finger-nails. As soon as this has taken place, and 
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the nails are just hidden from view by the bend of the 
finger, the hand is in a good position, and the first 
finger is ready to strike D, or the third finger F, as may 
be required. As for the thumb and little finger, they 
will, in all probability, have become slightly lowered 
during the bending of the other fingers, and will now 
be on a level with the back of the hand, but stretched 
out, which is their proper position. 

7. The hand being thus well placed, and resting on 
the note E played by the second finger, with all the 
other fingers (including the thumb) held at a distance 
of about two inches above the keys, let us now consider 
the best way of striking the next note, D, so as to pro- 
duce a bright, full, and decided tone. To this end three 
things are requisite: the blow of the finger upon the 
key must be rapid, vertical, and from a sufficient 
distance. Any one or two of these qualities might 
be present without the others. For example, the finger 
might fall rapidly and in a vertical direction, but from 
an insufficient distance; or, the distance being sufh- 
cient, the blow might yet be oblique, from the fingers 
having been too much or too little bent, or slow in 
movement, and therefore deficient in percussion. In 
mone of these cases would the touch be good, but if 
all three qualities are present, and if the finger which 
is already upon E leaves its key at precisely the 
moment at which the first finger strikes D, and in 
springing upwards observes the same rules—that is, 
moves rapidly, vertically, and to a sufficient distance 
—then the note D has been played with good touch, 
and the second finger is in a position to play E again 
in the same manner. 

8. It will be readily seen that when the hand has 
once been correctly placed. as described above, it is 
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necessary that the fingers should be kept absolutely 
motionless until the moment of striking the next note, 
as otherwise the three conditions of good touch could 
not be fulfilled. For suppose the first finger to have 
been allowed to sink before striking its note, the blow 
would not be given “ from a sufficient distance”: or 
suppose that it became too much bent or too much 
extended, the blow would not be “ vertical.” It is 
therefore of the first importance that the fingers should 
be kept absolutely still during the whole time which in- 
tervenes between the striking of one note and the next ; 
whether that time be long, as in the slow practice of 
finger-exercises, or short, as in a finished rapid passage; 
and this fact leads me to speak of secondary motion, 

g. Any movement of a finger which does not pro- 
duce a note, and which is therefore wasted, is called 
secondary motion. Such movements are found in all 
untrained hands, and consist of involuntary extensions 
and contractions, tremblings, or (very frequently) 
sinkings of the finger. Secondary motion is the very 
opposite of good touch, and the possibility of acquir- 
ing the latter depends in the first place entirely upon 
overcoming the tendency to the former—in other 
words, upon learning to hold the fingers still. This is 
the reason why all finger-exercises should be practised 
very slowly, in order that the student may be able to 
watch the behaviour of the fingers between the 
striking of the notes, and assure himself that they are 
held not only in a good position, but quite free from 
secondary motion. 

10. The proper speed for the practice of finger- 
exercises 1s, supposing them to be written in quavers, 
about M.M. /*=60. But although they should be 
practised thus slowly, the touch: must not be slow but 
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rapid (according to the requirements of the three 
good qualities mentioned above) ; and this ts a point 
too often neglected by teachers, who merely tell their 
pupils to practise slowly, without explaining why, and 
so allow them to form a touch adapted for nothing 
more lively than a funeral march.: 

11. Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
the notes of an exercise are being played at the rate of 
one per second, and that the fingers of the player are 
so slow in their movements as to require a whole second 
to rise or fall in; such a player will obviously be un- 
able to play notes in the smallest degree quicker than 
the speed mentioned ; but if the fingers can be held 
quite stationary for (say) eleven-twelfths of a second, 
and the movements of lifting one finger and striking 
with the other (which movements are of course simul. 
taneous) can be made to occupy. only the remaining 
twelfth, then the player will be in a position to play 
twelve notes per second if required. 

12. All that has been said so far applies of course 
to every couple of fingers and to each hand, the only 
@dditional point to be noticed being that the thumb 
and little finger should be kept quite straight, except 
where the player has very long fingers, when the little 
finger may be slightly bent, though never so much as 
the other three. All the principles of good touch are 
so clearly brought before the student in the preceding 
description, that there is no exercise so entirely in- 
dispensable, not only for the beginner but for the 
advanced performer, as the so-called “ slow trill,” or 
exercise for two fingers. 

13. The kind of touch just described has fas its 
object the performance of vigorous and brilliant pas- 
sages ; but there are also passages to be met with, 
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particularly in Chopin’s works, which require to be 
played with grezt rapidity, and also with extreme light- 
ness and delicacy, Jsanissimo. Such passages should 
always be studied, in the first place, with the same 
touch, as forte passages, to ensure accuracy ; and when 
perfect, should be played with the same, or nearly the 
same amount of finger-movement, but with very little 
force ; and I have often found it uscfu) to endeavour 
to play them at the proper speed, but o# the surface of 
the keys without sounding them ; as when this has been 
accomplished, the slightest possible amount of dif- 
ference in the direction of increased force will produce 
the effect required. Examples of passages of this 
kind may be found in Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat, 
op. 22, bars 57, 61, &c 

14. We now come to the consideration of the other 
kinds of legato-touch—those used for cantabile playing 
and accompaniment ; and as they are so often met 
with in combination, it will be convenient to examine 
both at once. They both differ from passage-touch 
in requiring but little finger-movement, and that ata 
slow speed ; in this respect they resemble each other, 
as well as in the fact that the fingers are laid upon, or 
at least brought very close to the surface of the keys 
before sounding them, instead of striking them from a 
distance, no percussion being required. ‘The chief 
difference between them is that the accompaniment- 
touch requires little or no pressure, the keys being 
moved gently downwards, and the tone produced 
being therefore quiet and subdued, while in that 
proper to cantabile the pressure must be firm and 
decided, the key being moved slowly or quickly, 
according as the tone produced is required to be soft 
or full, since the quicker the movement of the key, the 
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15. This pressure, however, though firm, must 
not be made with a rigid finger held with immovable 
joints, or the tone will be hard and noisy. The 
proper condition of the hand during the sustaining of 
a note 1s one not very easy to describe in words, or 
to realise from a written description. Thalberg, in 
the preface to his work, Z’Art du Chant, calls it a 
“hand without bones” (main désossée), and the hand 
should in fact feel as though each finger-joint were in 
an elastic state, ready to yield in every direction, but 
nevertheless not yielding in any. 

16. Melody and accompaniment have frequently to 
be played by the same hand, and when the arrange- 
ment is similar to that shown in Ex. 1, the combina- 
tion presents no particular difficulty. When, however, 
it happens that a note of the melody and one of the 
accompaniment have to be played at the same 
moment, as in Ex. 2, the case is different, and de- 
mands special study in order to produce two different 
qualities of sound in the same hand at the same time. 





In such a passage, breaking the first chord of a group— 
z.¢., playing the B of Ex. 2 after the D which accom- 
panies it—must by no means be allowed, although a 
very common habit in such cases, and an easy method 
of making a difference in the strength of the two 
sounds. Playing a chord arpeggio is very rarely per- 
missible unless it is indicated by the composer. In 
our present case we have to seek to produce as great 
a difference of tone as possible between the melody- 
notes and those of the accompaniment. without 
separating them in the slightest: degree, and this 
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may be accomplished by holding the hand, imme. 
diately before sounding the notes, in such a position 
that the tip of the finger which is to produce the 
strongest tone is on a slightly lower level than that 
af the other finger. Of course the exact amount of 
difference in the position of the two fingers can only 
be determined by experiment and practice, and 
exercises such as those shown in Ex. 3—in which 
the notes which are to be played strongest are written 
with minim heads—will be found very serviceable in 
this direction. Most valuable also as studies of this 
kind are the arrangements by Thalberg, entitled 
BL Art du Chant appliqué au Piano, and also Henselt’s 
Liebestied, 
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17. Before passing from the subject of melody and 
accompaniment played by the same hand, one very 
important principle remains to be observed. Accom. 
paniment necessarily consists of chords, which may be 
either unbroken, as in Ex. 4, or broken, as in Ex. 5. 
The principle is in both cases the same, and may be 
expressed as follows: The /ast mole or chord of the 
accompaniment must be slightly shortened, and thus 
released before the melody passes to its next note. 
The correct rendering of such passages, at least while 
practising them, is therefore nearly as in Ex. 6. 

(4.) , (5.) 
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The object of this is to allow of the legato progrés- 
sion of the melody from one note to the next, and to 
prevent a very common fault (shown in Ex. 7), in 
which the actual legato takes place between the last 
note of the accompaniment and the following melody 
note, instead of from one melody-note to the next. 

(7-) 
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18. In the foregoing paragraph I have said “at 
least while practising,” because in some cases, when 
the passage has been sufficiently studied and the 
proper connection of the melody-notes ensured, it i8 
not always necessary or desirable that the last note 
of the accompanying group should remain shortened, 
particularly in slow tempo. Nevertheless, the method 
indicated will always be found conducive to clearness 
of melody, and may often be retained with advantage 
in the finished performance. Many of Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte afford valuable practice in the 
rendering of melody and accompaniment in the same 
hand; in particular, No. 1 of Book I. may be mentioned, 
which should be practised as follows :-— 









19. Staccato-touch, like legato, may be divided into 
three kinds, suitable respectively for passages, melody, 
and accompaniment. The last-named kind is the 
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simplest, and will require but brief consideration. It 
is obvious that the notes in staccato accompaniment 
must be light and delicate, and not strong enough to 
interfere with the melody which they accompany. 
When they are required to be soft, and yet bright in 
tone and distinctly articulated, which is often the case, 
they must be played with a steady hand, the fingers 
being held in a bent-position and with little or no 
movement of the joints, and the hand lifted from 
the key with great rapidity, but to a very short 
distance. This movement, which is very slight though 
quick, comes from the action of the elbow-joint, 
and the tone produced is crisp and short, with very 
little percussion. This touch is suitable for such 
passages as the bass in the Scherzo of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E flat, op. 31, No. 3, or the chords of the 
right hand in the 108th and following bars of the first 
movement of the same. 

20. Staccato-touch for passages is of two kinds, 
wrist-touch and finger-staccato, the former being most 
frequently required. In this kind of touch the wrist 
must be slightly depressed and the hand drawn back 
as far as is convenient; the note is then struck by 
means of a free action of the hand from the wrist- 
joint, with more or less force according to the strength 
of tone required, but always with rapidity, the hand 
immediately springing back to its former position, so 
as to. be in readiness for the next note. Wrist-touch 
is most used for passages of staccato chords and 
octaves, though it may also be applied to single notes 
if they are to be brilliant and vigorous; but when a 
staccato passage of single notes has to be played at a 
speed too great to allow of the proper action of the 
wrist, the finger-staccato must be employed. This 
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consists in a movement of each individual finger, 
similar to that of the legato-touch for passages, but 
with the difference that the finger quits its key im- 
mediately after striking it, instead of waiting until the 
next note is struck, and in rising must be bent slightly 
more inwards than in legato. Finger-staccato is par- 
ticularly suited to rapid and delicate passages, in 
which, according to Hummel (47t of Playing the 
Pianoforte), “the hand must not be taken up at all, 
but the fingers must be hurried away from the keys 
very lightly and in an inward direction.” 

21. The study of wrist-staccato demands much 
patience and perseverance, and as it is at first fatiguing 
it should not be practised for long at a time, but often, 
and at first Azanisstmo, increasing the force of the 
blow as the wrist gains strength and speed of move- 
ment. Studies of octaves and other staccato passages 
abound, and need not be specified ; but exercises such 
as those given in Ex. g will be found extremely useful 
as preparatory studies. In practising them the wrist 
should be held low, about on a level with the key- 
board, and the hand drawn back so that the tips of the 
fingers may be from three to four inches off the keys. 
Each note is to be played with the second finger, and 
to be made as short as possible, the hand returning 
instantly to its raised position, in which it is of the 
greatest importance that.it should remain motionless 
during the rests in each bar. Exercises of this kind 
may be found in Plaidy’s Zechnical Studies. 
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22, Staccato-touch in cantabile must of necessity be 


very different from that just described. Cantabile 
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signifies “in the style of singing,” and it would not be 
possible to sing notes so short and detached as those 
of a brilliant pianoforte passage. If the notes of a 
cantabile phrase be sung to the syllable /a, as in 
Ex. 10, the separation of the sounds caused by the 
formation of the letter 7 at the beginning of each 
syllable will give an idea of the kind of effect required. 
Such a passage must therefore be played with a slight 
pressure from the hand and with but little percussion, 
the duration of the notes being made about as in Ex. 11. 
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II.—EXERCISES, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


23. Closely connected with the subject of touch is 
that of the exercises by the use of which touch may 
be cultivated and developed; and it will be my 
purpose in this section to speak of such exercises as 
are, in my belief, essential to the formation of a good 
touch, and to arrange them in the order in which they 
are most uscful, at the same time giving certain ruleg 
and suggestions as to the best method of practising 
them. : 

24. The first exercise is the slow trill, or exercise 
for two fingers, described tn sections 7 to 12. Alike 
serviceable to the beginner and the advanced per- 
former, it contains in itself all the elements of good 
touch, and should be practised daily with every couple 
of fingers before proceeding to any other exercise ; as 
by this means the formation of bad habits is prevented, 
and the hand is brought into a fit state to attack 
greater difficulties. 
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25. After this comes the exercise for three fingers, 
in practising which a new and very important rule has 
to be observed. This rule may be stated as follows :— 
When striking a note with the middle finger of any 
three, be sure that thé finger just used is sufficiently 
raised, and especially that the third of the three fingers 
is kept at a proper distance from the key. Thus in 
playing an exercise such as Ex. 12, with the fingering 
there given, it is important that at the moment of 
striking E in ascending, not only should the first 
finger be raised, but the third finger should be kept at 
a distance from its key ; and on playing the descend- 
ing E the third finger must be raised and the first 
finger kept away from its key. 

(12.) 
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26. It is true that this rule is nothing more than a 
re-statement of the principles laid down in section 7, 
according to which every finger must strike its key 
“from a distance ;” nevertheless, it will be found a 
‘feat advantage to keep the rule in view in the 
form just given, and to endeavour to carry it out 
‘to the letter in the practice of a@// finger-exercises, 
For it is not only in exercises for three fingers that it 
is of service; it is of far wider application, and 
in fact extends to the practice of all brilliant passages 
of single notes. Let us see how its due observance 
will assist the practice of an exercise for five fingers, 
such as Ex. 13: 


(13.) 
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27. In the above example, the thumb being placed 
on C, and the hand properly held, we may consider 
the next finger (the first finger) as “the middle finger 
of three,” since it is preceded by the thumb, and 
followed by the second finger. According to the rule, 
therefore, the thumb must be raised at the moment 
of striking the note D, and the second finger be kept 
away from its key. The hand is now resting on 
the first finger, and the second finger becomes in its 
turn the “ middle finger of three” (being preceded by 
the first and followed by the third finger); conse- 
quently when the note E is struck the first finger must 
be raised and the third kept away from its key. It 
will thus be seen that each finger, excepting only the 
little finger and the thumb, will in turn occupy the 
position of “middle finger of three”; and the result of 
observing the rule in each case will be that the whole 
exercise will be played in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of good touch, at least so far as regards striking 
the notes “‘ from a sufficient distance” is concerned. 

28. In like manner each note of a brilliant passage 
of whatever length (excepting only the first and last 
notes) stands between two other notes, and each finger 
in its turn may therefore be said to occupy the posi- 
tion of “ middle finger of three,” and the rule we have 
been speaking of must in all cases be obeyed. But it 
is of course not possible to give sufficient attention to 
each individual note of a rapid passage to ensure this, 
and therefore Aadt must in the first place be acquired 
by means of the diligent practice of finger-exercises. 
This is the reason why finger-exercises are absolutely 
necessary, and why touch and execution cannot be ac- 
quired by merely practising the difficult passages which 
occur in sonatas, &c., as has sometimes been pretended. 
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29. Five-finger exercises in abundance may be 
found in any book of elementary studies, such as 
Plaidy’s Zechnical Studies, Loschhorn’s Klavier Technik, 
&c. ; but in playing finger-exercises from notes there 
is always some danger of the attention being diverted 
from the principles of good touch, particularly at first, 
before good habits have been formed. All such 
exercises must therefore be learnt by heart, and then 
j-ractised with the whole attention directed to the 
position of the hand and the quality of the touch; and 
at first, and indeed always chiefly, with one hand at a 
time; for it is impossible for the beginner to practise 
with both hands at once without making mistakes of 
touch in one or the other. 

30. After the exercises have been sufficiently prac- 
tised on the first five notes of the scale of C, they 
should be transposed into various other keys, so as to 
accustom the fingers to the use of the black keys. 
This transposition, in itself not difficult, may be made 
very easy by writing down the fingering of an exercise 
without any notes, thus :— x 2132431. Thehand 
being then placed in any given position, the exercise 
is easily played by merely using the fingers in the 
written order. Thus in the key of C the exercise 
yiven above would read :— 
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In the key of D, thus : 
(15-) 
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31. The following example shows the most useful 
positions for the practice of five-finger exercises, 
arranged in the order of increasing difficulty :-— 

(16.) 
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32. We may now pass on to the second division of 
finger exercises, namely, chord-passages, or arpeggzos.™ 
In studying these we have two great objects in view, 
first to improve the exccution, and in particular to 
strengthen the hand by the employment of good touch ; 
and, secondly, to learn something about the construc- 
tion of the passages themselves—a point of great 
practical importance, and one which it is clear the mere 
unintelligent practice of exercises from an instruction- 
book will not help us to understand. 

33. As regards touch, but little need be said in 
addition to what has gone before. ‘The same kind of 
touch must be used for chord-passages as for five- 
finger exercises, but owing to the stretched condition 
of the hand the fingers will be found less easy to move 
“rapidly, and to a sufficient distance ”—in other 
words, there will be a greater tendency in the fingers 
to seck the surface of the keys before striking them. 
On this account greater watchfulness is necessary, and 
chord-passages should not be attempted until some 
certainty has been attained in five-finger exercises. 

34. In order to understand the construction of 
chord-passages some slight knowledge of musical 











* Arpeggio—from arpeggiare, to play upon the harp. 
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theory is necessary. It may be hoped that the reader 
possesses this knowledge, useful if not essential in so 
many various ways ; however, lest any should not, it 
will be wise, before proceeding farther, to give a short 
series of definitions of certain terms which we shall find 
it necessary to employ. Whoever is ignorant of the 
theory of music should commit these definitions to 
memory before reading farther. 

' (1) A semitone is the distance from one note 
to the next immediately above or below it, as from B 
to C, C to C#, D to Eb. 

(2) A tone is a distance equal to two semitones, as 
from B to C#, C to D, D to E. 

(3) A scale is a series of eight sounds arranged in 
alphabetical order, and extending from one note to 
its repetition in the octave above; thus: C D E F 
G ABC. When we say “in alphabetical order,” 
we must bear in mind that only the first seven letters 
of the alphabet are used (at least in English), and that 
as these are employed over and over again, the note 
immediately following G will be A. 

(4) A degree is the proper term for a note of a 
scale. Each degree bears a number counting from 
the key-note—that is, the note which gives the scale its 
name ; thus in the key of C, C is the key-note or first 
degree, I) is the second degree, E the third, and so on. 

(5) A major scale is a scale in which there are 
semitones between the third and fourth and between 
the seventh and eighth degrees, and tones between 
all other degrees. The scale of C given above (Defi- 
nition 3) agrees in every particular with this definition, 
but all other scales will require the addition of one or 
more sharps or flats to make them correct major 
‘scales. Manor scales will be explained later on (§ 72). 
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(6) A chromatic scale is a scale proceeding 
entirely by semitones, and having thirteen notes to the 
octave. 

(7) An interval is the distance between any two 
sounds. Intervals are named according to the 
number of degrees they contain ; thus from the first 
to the third degree of a scale (C to E in the scale of 
C) is the interval of a third, because it contains three 
degrees ; from the second to the fourth degree (D to 
F) is also a third; from the first to the fifth degree 
(C to G) is a fifth, and so on. 

(8) A common chord is a combination of three 
sounds, viz. the root, or note which gives the name 
to the chord, together with its third and _ fifth. 
Common chords are of two kinds, major and minor. 
If we construct a major scale, starting from the root 
of any given chord, and if we find that the third and 
fifth of the chord are also the third and fifth degrees 
of that scale, it is a major chord; but if only the 
fifth of the chord agrees with that scale, while the 
third is one semitone lower, it is a minor chord. For 
example, let the given chord be C E G, a major scale 
constructed on the note C will show the two notes E 
and G as third and fifth degrees ; C E G 1s therefore 
a major chord. But C Eb G would be a minor chord, 
because its third (ED) is a semitone lower than the 
third degree of the major scale. The terms major 
and minor as applied to chords speak for themselves, 
they refer to the interval of the third, which is 
greater in the major and /ess in the minor. Church 
music printed in the last century had very com- 
monly such titles as the following: “Te Deum in 
the key of F with the Greater Third,” “in the key of 
D with the Lesser Third,” instead of F major, D minor. 

(9) A chord of the seventh is a chord of four 
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notes, being a common chord with the addition of a 
new note distant a seventh from its root—for example, 
CEGB, GBDF, &c. 

35. We are now in a position to play correctly any 
chord, either major or minor, that may be required. 
For we have only to construct a major scale on the 
root of the chord, according to Definition 5, and then 
to combine the first, third, and fifth degrees of that 
scale in order to produce a major chord; while if a 
minor chord be required the same process will be gone 
through, and the third then lowered a semitone. 
Suppose, for example, we require the chord-of Eb 
minor, our first step will be to construct the major 
scale of Ebthus: Eb F G Ab BDC D Eb; from 
these we select the first, third, and fifth degrees, Eb G 
and Bb, and then lower the third. This gives the 
combination Eb Gb Bb, which is the chord required. 

36. We may now return to the practical part of our 
subject. For purposes of finger-exercises common 
chords may be played in three different positions, 
either the root, the third, or the fifth of the chord 
being used as lowest note. They may also be played 
either as smad/ chords, consisting of three notes only, 
or full or complete chords, in which the octave of the 
lowest note is added. In the following example the 
chord of C is shown in its three positions, both small 
and complete : 


(17.) a SMALL CHorps, 6. CoMPLETE CHORDS. 


F irst Second Third First Second Third 
Position. Position. Position. Position. Position. Position. 
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37. The chord-passages which I propose to con-" 
sider in this book are four in number, and are all 
founded on the complete chords; those derived from . 
the small chords being less important as exercises, and 
quite easy to understand when met with. The first 
chord-passage consists of the three positions of 
the chord in complete form (as in Ex. 174), broken in 
regular order both ascending and descending, thus :— 


(18.) 4% 





38. The fingering given in Ex. 18 is in accordance 
with a rule which should be invariably observed, even 
in cases which may at first appear to stretch the hand 
more than is convenient. This rule is as follows :— 
The second finger is used in the first position in the 
right hand and in the third position in the left, all 
other positions being fingered with the third finger. 

39. Apart from the accent which always belongs 
to the first note of.a bar, of which I shall have more 
to say presently, the accent of the passage requires 
careful consideration. For the same regularity which 
is evident to the eye in such a passage as Ex. 18 
must also be made perceptible to the ear, and this 
can only be done by strongly marking the first note 
of each group of four. Whoever listens to a well 
and brilliantly played chord-passage, paying particular 
attention to the accent, will probably be surprised to 
find how great a difference of force is made between 
the first note of a group and the other three; and 
this strongly-marked accent does not appear at all 
disproportionate, as it would if it occurred at irregular 
intervals, but merely renders the whole passage bril- 
liant and effective. Such passages may be said to 
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affect the ear in somewhat the same way that a regular 
geometrical pattern or border appeals to the eye; and 
. Just as a pattern of this kind may be made more 
effective by means of a thicker line or deeper shade of 
colour regularly introduced throughout, so the sym- 
metry of a chord-passage is made more pronounced 
—and therefore more easy to be appreciated —by 
means of a regularly-recurring accent. 

40. In Ex. 18 the accent always falls on the 
lowest note of each chord or position of a chord~— 
the chord and the group coincide. But this is not always 
the case in chord-passages ; the group may begin on 
any note of the chord, and as the accent is always 
given to the first note of the group, it follows that some 
other note of the chord will be the marked note in- 
stead of the lowest. This will be best understood by 
comparing together the four bars of Ex. 19, in each 
of which the accent falls upon a different note in the 
various positions of the chord, because each note 
becomes in turn the first note of the group, In the 
first bar the accented note is the lowest note of each 
chord position ; in the second bar it is the second 
note ; in the third bar the third note; and in the 
fourth bar the highest note, The position in which 
the various chords stand with respect to the groups 
1s pointed out by means of brackets drawn above the 
notes, each bracket including a complete chord : 


(19.) a. b. 
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The consequence of this is that although the order of 
both notes and fingering is absolutely the same in all 
four bars, the effect of the passage, both to the eye 
and the ear, is so different that each bar appears 
almost a new passage. Whenever, therefore, we meet 
with such passages as the above, our first care must be 
to ascertain on which note of the group the chord 
begins, as that note, when found, will require to be 
played with the thumb or little finger according as the 
passage ascends or descends, in order that the whole 
chord may lie under the hand at once. In Ex. 19 the 
chord begins and the thumb will be used at @ on the 
first note of the group, at 2 on the last note, at ¢ on 
the third, and at @ on the second note. 

41. The first chord-passage may now be practised 
in the four forms shown in Ex. 19, in every key, both 
major and minor, with the same fingering as that given 
for C major; and the best (although of course not the 
only) way of arranging it for practice will be to imagine 
it written in bars of common time, four groups of four 
semiquavers each (and therefore four accents) in a 
bar. Counting aloud one to each group greatly 
facilitates the placing of the accent, and is much to be 
recommended in this as in all passages which require 
strongly-marked accent. The whole passage must be 
practised slowly (about M.M. !=52), and great care 
must be taken that the additional strength of the 
accent is produced by a more forcible blow from the 
Jinger only, and not by pressure from the hand. The 
best compass for the entire exercise is three octaves 
and a third, and if the highest and lowest notes are 
repeated each time they occur, without interrupting 
the rhythm, the accent will be Kept in the right place 
both in ascending and descending. I have written 
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out the whole passage in full in the next example, and 
have pointed out the repeated notes by means of an 
asterisk. The fingering given underneath the notes 
is for the left hand, and the passage should be played 
two octaves lower. The same plan will be adopted 
for left-hand fingering in all future examples, 


(20.) 





42. The disagreement of position of the chord and 
group has already been explained (§ 40), and in all 
the examples given the number of notes (four) of 
both chord and group has been the same. But it is 
also possible for chords of three notes to be grouped 
in fours, or chords of four notes in threes or sixes, 
and so on ; the result, in each case, being a re-arrange- 
ment of the accent, so as to produce an apparently new 
passage, although the order of notes and fingering is 
unaltered. Examples of this kind of passage are 
given below, and may be practised with advantage, 
but not until the ordinary first chord-passage (Ex. 20) 
has been made perfect. 


(21.) Chord of three notes grouped Chord of four notes grouped 
in fours. in threes. 
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Chord of four notes grouped in sixes. 
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43. The remaining three chord-passages may be 
treated more briefly than the first, since the observa- 
tions already made respecting accent and fingering will 
apply to all.) The second chord-passage consists | 
of the same positions as the first, but differently 
broken, thus: x 21 4, instead of x 124; and in 
descending, 4 1 2 x, instead of 421 x. 





Although the positions of the chord are the same as 
in the first chord-passage, the hand will appear more 
stretched, owing to the necessity for keeping the 
fingers over the whole of the chord at once, so that 
each may fall “ vertically ” at its proper time; and in 
consequence there will be a greater tendency in the 
fingers to seek their keys improperly (§ 33). As a 
help towards accustoming the fingers to remain 
stationary over the whole chord at a time, the follow- 
ing preparatory exercise will be found useful : 





44. The second chord-passage may be practised in 
all keys, major and minor, with the same fingering, 
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and the accent may also be varied as in the first chord- 
passage. The compass, three octaves and a third, and 
the rhythm, four groups in a bar, is the same as in 
the first chord-passage; but the repetition of the 
extreme notes—which is in itself a disadvantage, as 
breaking the legato—is not necessary here, since a 
slight alteration of the last groups of both ascending 
and descending passages will enable the connection 
between the two to be made, and the regularity of 
the accent preserved. This alteration is pointed out 
by means of an asterisk in the next example: 
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45. The practice of the first and second chord- 
passages in the keys of F# major and Ep minor will 
be found particularly useful, because they consist 
entirely of black keys ; and the surface of these being 
narrower than that of the white keys they@require 
greater precision in striking, lest the finger should 
slide off the key at one side or the other, or lest 
(which would be worse) the finger should give way to 
the temptation to ensure safety by seeking its key 
before striking it. In connection with this point it 
may be observed that the beginner will always find it 
easier to play the notes ot a passage correctly with the 
wrong touch than with the right, and that therefore if 
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mere note-playing were the sole object sought, good 
touch could never be acquired. In view, then, of 
the possibility of a fatal mistake in this respect, the 
following axiom may be laid down: Better a wrong 
note with the right touch, than a right note 
with the wrong touch; that is to say, an occa- 
sional false note, caused by the uncertain movement 
of a properly-lifted finger, is comparatively unim- 
portant, and will be corrected by practice, whereas 
playing every note correctly with fingers that creep 
and anxiously seek their keys will always hinder, if 
not entirely prevent, the formation of good touch. 

46. The third and fourth chord-passages closely 
resemble cach other, since they consist of the same 
order of notes and are fingered in the same manner, 
differing only in respect of their accent, much as the 
four forms of the first chord-passage differ (Ex. 19). 
Strictly speaking, they might perhaps be considered as 
one passage, but the practical difference caused by 
the change of accent is greater than in the first chord- 
passage, and it will therefore be more convenient to 
study and practise them separately. 

47. The third chord-passage consists of alter- 
nate groups of the second chord-passage, every other 
pesto e omitted, thus :— 





As regards touch, the only new points to be attended 
to are, first, a contraction of the hand, which must take 
place at the moment of striking the fourth note of 
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’ each group, so as to bring the thumb (or in descending 
the little finger) vertically over its key; and secondly, a 
corresponding extension immediately after the thumb 
has been used, in order that the three following 
fingers may be held directly above their respective 
keys before striking, In making such contractions 
there is always a tendency to raise too much the inner 
or thumb-side of the. hand in ascending, and the outer 
or little-finger side in descending ; it must therefore 
be borne in mind that the back of the hand should 
be kept as level as possible throughout. 

48. The compass for the practice of the third chord- 
} assage should be three octaves, and the rhythm four 
groups in a bar, as before, with a similar alteration 
in the fourth group of the bar to that made in 
the second chord-passage (Ex. 24), in order that the 
return passage may be played without break of con- 
nection. . 

49. The notes and fingering of the fourth chord- 
passage are the same as those of the third, but the 
accent is reversed—that is, it falls on the highest note 
of each position in ascending instead of on the lowest, 
and on the lowest note in descendmg instead of on 
the highest. ) 





50. The first complete position of the above ex- 
ample begins on the second note of the group, and 
the note before it (the first note of the passage) is in 
reality the highest note of a still lower position which 
is not made use of. According to strict rule, there- 

a 
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fore, this note would be played with the little finger, 
like the first notes of all the following groups; but 
this would be inconvenient, and is not necessary, as 
the first finger can easily be used in its stead. Such 
slight exceptions as this, made for the sake of con- 
venience, are always allowable at the beginning of a 
passage. For instance, we should certainly begin a 
descending scale of C in the right hand with the little 
finger instead of the thumb, although the thumb pro- 
perly belongs to the key-note, and would be so used 
in all succeeding octaves. In the same way the 
second, third, and fourth forms of the first chord- 
passage (Ex. 19) may be begun 2” the posttion of the 
jirst complete chord, instead of in the lowest or first 
position ; and thus one movement of the hand will be 
spared. For example :— 





1X42 


51. The fourth chord-passage should be practised 
with a compass of four octaves and a third, and with 
two different rhythms, at first with four notes in a 
group and six groups in a bar, and afterwards with 
three notes in a group and four groups ina bar. It 
will be observed that the ascending passage stops 
short of the highest note of all, this being only re- 
quired for the descending passage. . 


8va~~~~~~~~ 
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52. So far the same eae has been a pievedsl 11 
all chord-passages. But in the third and fourth chord- 
passages this fingering becomes inconvenient when 
applied to such chords as would require the use of the 
thumb on the black keys; and on this account the 
various chords have to be divided into three classes, 
and a different fingering adopted for each. 

53. The first class includes those chords which are 
composed of either white or black keys exclusively, 
and for this class the chord of C major will serve as 
model; the second class consists of those chords 
which have one black key—these may be represented 
by the chord of D major; and the chords of the 
third class have but one white key—of these the 
chord of ED shall be chosen as representative. 

54. The fingering of the chords of the first class 
has already been shown in the examples; it may be 
thus described :—A complete chord in every posi« 
tion—that is to say, wherever the thumb (or it 
descending the little finger) takes its place upon a key, 
three more fingers follow it, so that the hand executes 
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a complete chord of four notes before changing its 
position. In the chords of the other two classes this 
is not the case. In the second class the first position 
is complete, as before, but it is followed by only fwo 
notes of the next position, and these again by a com- 
plete position. The rule is therefore as follows :—A 
complete chord and a half chord alternately. 
In the next example I have pointed out this alterna- 
tion of chord and half chord by means of brackets. 
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55. Another rule is important :—Zhe half chord 
must be played with the same fingers as would be used 
if the chord were made complete. Thus the com- 
plete fingering of the second group of Ex. 29 would 
be x 31 4, and the fingers for the half chord must 
therefore be x 3, and not x 2, as such passages are 
sometimes, though incorrectly, fingered. 

56. The chord-passages of the third class follow 
the same rule, and are fingered with a complete and a 
half chord alternately ; but as there is only one white 
key, the thumb must necessarily be placed upon it, 
and the half chord, consisting of two black keys, will 
be played with the first and fourth fingers. If, there- 
fore, the passage begins on the key-note, we shall have 
to commence with the half chord, thus: 


8v. 
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57. All the rules of fingering just given apply 
equally to the same passages for the left hand, except 
in the case of chords of the second class. In these 
it Is necessary, in order that the two hands may be 
similarly placed with regard to the black key, that the 
left hand should play the complete chord in the third 
position instead of the first. When this is done the 
complete chord will be played with the first finger on 
the black key in both harids alike, and the intervening 
half chords with the thumb and third finger. 
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58. The fingering of the first two notes in the 
above example is not marked, and the question arises, 
how should they be fingered? Properly, they form 
the upper part of a complete chord, starting from 
the A below the first D, and should, therefore, be 
fingered with the second finger and thumb. But since 
the third and fourth notes of the group have to be 
played with the third finger and thumb, the fourth and 
first fingers are already in a position to play the, first 
two notes ; and by employing them one unnecessary 
change of position of the hand will be spared. This 
is in fact a precisely similar case to that explained in 
§ 50. 

59. In practising the third and fourth chord-pas- 
sages in the keys of D and Eb and similar keys, it will 
be found that there 1s some danger of the accent 
becoming lost or changed, as the recurrence of the 
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lead one to group the passage in sixes instead of fours, 


thus :— 
gaya pee 


It will, therefore, be necessary to watch for this 
tendency, and to guard against it. 

60. In the following table I have classified the 
chords according to their fingering, and have repeated 
the rules :-— 


CLASS I. CLASS II. CLASS III. 
Models-C - »- -|- - - D- =~ -[- - - BD 
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G major A minor|A major C minor} A) major Ab minor 
F 99 D 99 E 99 G 99 Db 93 C% 99 


Fe, EF ,, Fy Fe ,, 
ED ,, 
Rule—A complete Rule--A complete chord anda half chord 
chord in every alternately. 
position. 


The completechord | The complete chord 
to be in the posi- to be in the second 
tion which gives the ' position, both hands, 
frst finger on the 
black key. 


The half chord to! The half chord to 
be played with the| be played with the 
thumb and _ third | firstand fourth fingers. 
finger. 








The chords of B and Bp, both major and minor, are exceptional... 
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61. The chords of B and Bb, major and minor, 
require a few words of additional explanation, They 
follow the same rules as other chords, but with the 
exception that a different position is chosen for the 
complete chord, in order to make them agree with 
their respective models. A little examination will 
make clear the necessity for this change. The chords 
of Bb major and B minor contain one black key, and 
should therefore properly belong to the second class, 
But in all the chords of this class the black key in 
the complete chord is played with the first finger 
in both hands (§ 57), and in order that the chords 
under consideration shall agree with their models in 
this respect, the complete chord in the key of Bb 
major has to be played in the third position in the 
‘right hand and the second position in the left, while 
that in the key of B minor requires the second post- 
tion in the right hand and the first position in the 
left. The other two chords, B major and Bp minor, 
belong to the third class, having but one white key, 
and follow their model in placing the thumb on this 
white key. Consequently, the complete chord in 
B major will be in the first position, and in Bb minor 
in the third position in both hands. ‘The half chords 
of B minor in the right hand and Bb major in the left 
require a slight modification of the fingering, since, 
according to the rules laid down in § 55 and 56, they 
have to be played with the same fingers as would be 
used if the notes in question formed part of a com- 
plete chord. Accordingly, the fingering of the half 
chords in the keys of B minor in the right hand and 
Bb major in the left will be x and 2, instead of 
the regular x and 3. In the keys of B major and 
B) minor the half chords consist of black key3, and 
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are played with the usual fingering of 1 and 4 in both 
hands :— 


(33-) 





x41 


62. Chord-passages of all kinds may be formed 
from the chords of the seventh as well as from common 
chords. In this case the addition of the octave is not 
necessary to form a complete chord, as the chord 
itself already contains four notes (Definition 9, § 34). 
The chord of the seventh may therefore be played in 
four positions thus— 


(34-) 
om 2s 


and the construction of the first and second chord- 
passages will present no difficulty. They will read as 
follows— 


(35.) First chord-passage. 
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63. The third and fourth chord-passages, however, 
require a new rule—the complete chord is 
played alternately with two half chords 
instead of one, as in the common chords. We have 
therefore to ascertain the correct position for the 
complete chord, and then to introduce ¢wo half 
chords between this and its recurrence in the next 
octave. Some chords of the seventh consist of white 
or black keys exclusively (as G B D F, or Ep Gb Bb Dp), 
in these any position will serve for the complete 
chord ; some have a single black key (D F# A C), 
here the complete chord must be in sucha position 
that the first finger plays the black key, thus agreeing 
with the second class of common chords; some have 
two white and two black keys (BD D F Ab), in which 
case the thumb and little finger will fall on the white 
keys, as in common chords of the third class; and 
lastly, some have but a single white key (Eb G Bb Ub), 
which will of course be given to the thumb. In 
fingering the half chords it must be borne in mind 
that it is never well to finger two successive , half 
chords with the same fingers. It is on this account 
that the exceptional fingering x 3 occurs at Ex. 36, d. 
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64. In some cases it will be found possible to com- 
bine the two half chords so as to form a second com- 
plete chord; the whole passage will then consist of 
two complete chords, played alternately, and this is 
perhaps the best method of fingering all such passages 
as consist entirely of white keys, and it may sometimes 
be convenient to employ it for such as have a single 
black key, for example— 
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65. We now approach the most important of all 
finger-exercises, the scale, As this requires a position 
of the hand in some respects opposed to that proper 
for all the foregoing exercises, it should not be at- 
tempted until most if not all of the chord-passages have 
been sufficiently practised, and a considerable degree 
of certainty acquired. 

66. In all previous exercises the change of position 
of the hand to a higher or lower octave has been 
accomplished by means of contractions and extensions, 
but in the scale this 1s not the case, the hand changes 
its position by passing the thumb under the fingers or 
the fingers over the thumb. To facilitate this it is 
necessary that the hand should be turned slightly 
inwards, so that a line drawn from the centre of the 
wrist straight down the middle finger of the right hand 
would point tothe left,,while a similar line drawn 
down the middle finger of the left hand would incline 
to the right. This attitude must be preserved through- 
out the scale, in order ‘that the thumb may find itself 
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directly over the key it has to strike, and to avoid the 
awkwardness of reaching the thumb-note from one 
side. 

67. The rule for fingering the scale is simple: the 
thumb is placed on the first white key which occurs in 
ascending, and afterwards follows the second and third 
fingers alternately. In descending, each note is played 
with the same finger as in ascending, and the same 
rule is thus followed, but in reversed order, the third 
and second fingers passing alternately over the thumb. 
In the left hand the fingering of the ascending scale 
follows the rule of the descending scale in the right, 
and vice versd. 

Let us now play the first eight notes of the scale of 
C with the right hand, and consider separately the 
movements required for each note. 

(1) The thumb is placed on C, and the wrist drawn 
outwards, so that the wrist bone, which should be 
slightly prominent, may be about on a level with A, 
The first finger, being well raised and bent, will now 
be directly above its key. 

(2) The first finger strikes D, and at the same 
moment the thumb passcs underneath’it, so as to be 
above E. In passing the thumb there is always some 
danger of bending the first or thumb-nail joint. This 
is not allowable, and to prevent it it is well to look 
down on the back of the hand, and see that the tip of 
the thumb is visible between the first and second 
fingers. 

(3) The second finger strikes E, and the thumb 
passes underneath it, so as to be above F, while the 
first finger is lifted with rapidity and to a considerable 
distance. These movements, which must of course be 
simultaneous, form the chief difficulty in scale-playing, 
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and require the greatest attention. There are two 
things to be feared: first, the thumb may have become 
bent, and secondly, the first finger may be insufficiently 
lifted. If both these dangers have been escaped, the 
hand will now be resting on the second finger, with 
the thumb held exactly above F, and not too close to 
it, and the first finger raised until its tip is nearly on 
a level with the second joint of the middle finger. 

(4) The thumb strikes (not presses) F, the second 
finger is lifted, and the whole hand makes a decided 
movement of about an inch and a half to the right, 
without altering its position as regards being inclined 
inwards. The effect of this movement will be to bring 
the first finger into the same position with respect to 
its next note, G, as it held at the beginning of the 
scale with respect to D. 

(5) The first finger strikes G with the movements 
described in No. 2. 

(6) The same as No, 3, the note struck being A. 

(7) The third finger strikes B, the second finger 
being lifted and the thumb passed on (still without 
bending), so as to arrive over C. 

(8) The thumb strikes C, and a still farther move- 
ment of the hand to the right, as in No. 4, brings the 
first finger into readiness to go on with the next 
octave. 

68. The movements for the descending scale in the 
right hand are as follows : 

(1) The thumb being placed on C, the whole hand 
is turned inwards, so that the third finger may be 
directly over B, and at a proper distance from its 
key. 

(2) The third finger strikes B, and the thumb is 
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raised inside the hand, so as to touch very gently the 
root of the third finger. 

(3) The second finger plays A, the third finger is 
raised, and the thumb passes freely out into view, so 
as to be held over F. 

(4) The first finger plays G, the second finger being 
simply lifted as in a five-finger exercise. 

(5) The thumb plays F, and at the same moment 
the second finger is passed over it, so as to be in 
readiness to play E. This is the corresponding move- 
ment to No. 4 of the ascending series. 

(6) The second finger plays E, and the thumb is 
lifted so as to touch the root of the second finger. 
(See No. 2). 

(7) The first finger plays D with the same move- 
ments as in No, 4, 

(8) The thumb strikes C, and (if the scale is to be 
continued beyond this note) the third finger passes 
over it, so as to be in readiness to play B. 

69. The same movements take place in scales played 
by the left hand, the ascending scale employing the 
movements of the right hand descending series, and 
the descending scale those of the right hand ascending 
series. At first it is best to practise only the ascending 
scale in the right hand, and the descending scale in 
the left, and when these are perfect the scales in the 
opposite directions. They should be practised very 
slowly (each note equal to M.M. 84) and through a 
compass of three octaves. 

70. As tending to facilitate the use of the third 
finger over the thumb, the following exercise will be 
found very useful, if practised with careful attention to 
the rules given above. It may be transposed into 
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various keys, provided the first note of the scale is a 
white key :— 
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71. After good habits have been formed by the 
diligent practice of scales in one direction at a time, 
complete scales, ascending and descending without 
interruption, may be practised. They are to be played 
as if grouped in fours, with a strong accent on the 
first note of each group, and, later on, without accent, 
and with every possible gradation of tone, through a 
compass of four or five octaves, increasing the speed 
by degrees. Scales of one octave, or with a pause on 
the first note of each octave, are useless. The highest 
note in the right hand and the lowest in the left, pro- 
vided it is a white key, should be played with the little 
finger. 

72. Minor scales are played precisely like major as 
regards touch and fingering, but their construction 
will require some little explanation. All scales are 
said to be more or less closely re/ated to each other, 
according as they contain more or fewer notes in 
common; thus the scale of G is more nearly related to 
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that of C than the scale of D is, because it contains 
only one note which is not in the scale of C, namely, 
F#, whereas D contains two, F# and C#. In like 
manner, any given major scale has one minor scale 
which is more closely related to it than all the rest, 
and the terms relative major and relative minor are 
used to express this relationship between the two. 
The relative minor scale begins on the sixth degree of 
its relative major scale, and consists of the same notes 
as the relative major, with the exception of its own 
seventh degree, which is raised one semitone. The 
relative minor of C major is therefore A minor, which 
begins on the sixth degree of C, and consists of the 
notes ABC DE F and Gf. 

73. Such a scale as this, which contains between its 
sixth and seventh degrees an interval greater than a 
tone, and termed an augmented second, is called the 
harmonic minor scale, because its notes form the com- 
ponent parts of all the harmonies of a minor composi- 
tion. But it is not the only kind of minor scale in 
use; another, called the melodic minor scale, is still 
more frequently met with in passage-writing. In this 
the ascending scale differs from the descending, since 
in the former both the sixth and seventh degrees are 
raised one semitone, and in the latter both these 
alterations are omitted—A BC D E F# G#A and 
AG&FZEDCBA. Thus the descending scale 
consists of the same notes as its relative major. 

74, In most instruction-books the minor scale is 
only given in its melodic form, but both forms should 
be practised, because the harmonic form is frequently 
met with in pianoforte music, and also because the 
greater stretch which it contains helps to strengthen 
the third finger. 
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75. After the scales have become quite perfect in 
each hand separately, they may be practised with both 
hands together, at first in slow tempo and afterwards 
at increased speed and with every variety of strength 
of tone. The hands need not always be an octave 
apart, but may move in thirds, sixths, and tenths. 
Space will not allow me to give examples of scales of 
this kind, nor is it necessary, as they are to be found 
in every book of technical studies; or, better still, the 
student may, with a little trouble, learn to play them 
without book. To conclude then this part of my 
subject, I would say, in words addressed by a very 
eminent teacher to a pupil in my hearing the other 
day, “Go now, and play tens of thousands of 
scales.” 

76. After the scale comes the so-called grand 
arpeggio. This passage, which is of very frequent 
occurrence in brilliant pianoforte music, consists in 
the regular breaking of either a common chord or a 
chord of the seventh throughout a compass of two 
octaves or more, without repeating any note; for 
example :— 
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77. As the grand arpeggio requires the thumb to be 
passed under the fingers and the fingers over the 
thumb, it closely resembles the scale, and its move- 
ments are nearly the same, allowing for the extra 
stretch between the notes. At first it is best to prac- 
tise it with a repetition of the thumb and second, or 
thumb and third fingers. as the case mav be. much as 
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the scale was practised in Ex. -38, but without any 
regular rhythm, thus— 
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78. When by this means the action of the thumb 
and second (or third) finger has been rendered free 
and the touch vigorous, the arpeggio must be practised 
without the repetition, and with a strongaccent. This 
accent should fal. on every fourth note when the pas- 
sage is formed from a common chord, and on every 
third note when it is derived from a chord of the 
seventh— 





79. The fingering of the arpeggio will present no 

difficulty ; the thumb falls on the first white key which 

‘occurs in the ascending passage, and on every succeed- 
Ing octave of that note. 
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80. In alternation with the scales and arpeggios the 
chromatic scale should be practised. There are three 
ways of fingering the chromatic scale, all of which are 
shown in the next example ; the fingering given in the 
lowest line is the most generally useful, and should 
be studied first, the practice of the other two being 
postponed until the first is perfect— 
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81. After the foregoing exercises, passages of double 
notes may be practised. These are of two kinds, exer- 
cises with stationary hand, such as those in the next 
example, and scales. The stationary exercises should 
be practised first, care being taken that the two fingers 
which are used together shall strike their keys at pre- 
cisely the same moment, and be afterwards lifted to 
as nearly as possible the same distance. The exer- 
cises should be transposed into various keys for 
practice : 





82. Various methods of fingering the scale of double 
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notes have been adopted by different teachers. ‘The 
most simple rule is this—The little finger is used 
once in each octave, and on the same note, thus: 





83. The place of the little finger varies in the 
different scales, and different pianoforte schools do not 
always assign the same place to it even in the same 
scale. The following table gives a place for the little 
finger in all the major and minor scales, which ‘will be 
found practical ; and the method has the advantage of 
being available for descending as well as ascending 
scales, and for both the harmonic and melodic forms 
of the minor scales :— 
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84. There is also another method of fingering the 
scale, which is in some keys decidedly easier than the 
above, though hardly to be recommended. In this 
method the little finger occurs ‘zice in the octave, 
and the thumb is used on two consecutive notes, 
thus :— 








This kind of fingering will be found suitable for the 
scales of A, E, Ab, Eb, Bb, F, and G, in the right 
hand, and Eb, A», E, A, D, G, and F, in the left. 
85. The chromatic scale of double notes generally 
consists of minor thirds, and is fingered in two 
ways. In the first method the little finger of the 
right hand is used upon G and D, and that of 
the left upon D and A; and in the second method 
the upper part of the scale in the nght hand and 
the lower part in the left is played by the second, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the other part (that ic 
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‘the lower part in the right hand, and the upper part 
in the left) by the thumb and first finger. Both 
methods are shown in the next example, and both 
may be practised, but the fingering given in the 
upper line of figures is to be preferred, 








Other exercises in double notes, such as scales of 
sixths, &c., need not be given here, as they may be 
found in every book of technical studies. 
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86. A good method of fingering is, for the pianoforte 
player, an absolute necessity, as, without it, easy pas- 
sages become difficult, and difficult ones impossible. 
Such a method can only be the result of the careful 
study and application of certain principles, which I 
shall now endeavour to explain. 

87. As regards their fingering, all passages may be 
broadly divided into two classes, scales and chords. 
In most cases this classification is self-evident—as for 
instance in the following example :— 

(47-) 
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and although it is sometimes more difficult to recognise, 
yet, as-we shall see presently, a little consideration 
will generally prove that-even passages which present 
the most irregular appearance belong in reality to one 
of these two classes, and have to be fingered accordingly. 

88. Let us in the first place consider those passages 
which are founded on scales. And here let me re- 
mark that I use the word passage in its widest sense, 
including not only brilliant passages but slow pro- 
gressions—in a word, any continuous legato movement. 

89. If such a passage does: not extend beyond five 
notes it will be proper to use the five fingers, or as 
many as may be required, in what is called their 
natural position, one finger for each note without con- 
traction or extension. Here is a series of simple 
passages of this kind, the fingering given being correct 
and incorrect in alternate bars, the comparison of 
which will help us to understand the rules. 
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In the above example the first bar is correctly 
fingered, according to the rule—One finger for each 
note in natural position. 

Bar 2 is incorrect; there is an unnecessary contraction 
between the first and second notes. Rule—Never 
make unnecessary contractions. 

Bar 3 is the correct fingering of bar 2. 

Bar 4 is incorrect; there is an unnecessary extension 
between the first and second notes of the bar. Rule— 
Never make unnecessary extensions. 
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Bar 5 is bar 4 corrected. 

Bar 6 is incorrect; the thumb 1s used on a black 
key. Rule—The thumb is not to be used ona 
black key unnecessarily. 

Bar 7 is bar 6 corrected. 

Bar 8 is incorrect; the thumb passes under the 
first finger unnecessarily, thus changing the position of 
the hand. Rule—Do not change the position 
of the hand unnecessarily. 

Bar 9g is bar 8 corrected. 

Bar 1o is incorrect ; the second finger passes over 
the first and the first over (or under) the second. 
Rule—The first, second, and third fingers may 
pass over the thumb, and in rare cases over the 
little finger, but never over each other, at least 
in passages of single notes. 

go. Observe that in nearly every one of the rules 
just given the word “unnecessarily” is employed, 
and the faulty fingerings referred to are in fact only 
wrong because they are unnecessary, and interfere 
with the natural position of the hand. Extensions 
and contractions are necessary when the hand has to 
pass to a higher or lower position, or in order to 
cover a compass of more than five notes at once. 
Therefore the two bars of the next exam,le, although 
they contain the same contraction and extension as 
bars 2 and 4 of Ex. 48, are.yet correctly fingered, the 
changes of position being justified by necessity. 
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gt. So also the use of the thumb on the black key, 
and the passing of the thumb under the first finger. 
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forbidden in bars 6 and 8 of Ex. 48, are perfectly 
correct in the following example, because there they 
are necessary. 
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92. The fingering of the complete scale has already 
been described, and all scale-passages should, if pos- 
sible, be fingered with the regular fingering. But this 
depends very much upon the position of the hand at 
the moment of commencing the scale, and is not 
always possible. Each of the two bars of the next ex 
ample contain the scale of D, and in the first bar the 
regular fingering will be perfectly convenient, and will 
therefore be ..sed; but in the second bar the position 
of the hand causes the first note of the scale (E) to be 
played with the little finger, and to follow this by the 
thumb on D, though strictly according to rule, would 
be impossible, or at least extremely inconvenient. 
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93. In sucha case we havea choice of two methods : 
either the passage is fingered as if the note on which 
it begins were the key-note of the scale, or else the 
third finger is passed over the thumb every time 
instead of alternately with the second finger, until at 
length the regular fingering of the scale is reached 
(which will always be the case sooner or later), after 
which the remainder of the passage is fingered regu- 
larly. In the second bar of Ex. 51 the first of these 
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———— 
two methods is adopted ; the first note of the descend- 
ing passage is E, which is treated as the key-note, the 
thumb falling on A and E, just as it would if the 
passage were really the scale of E. In the next 
example we see the application of the other method, 
the point at which the regular fingering of the scale is 
arrived at being indicated by the asterisk. 
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94. This last method is only suitable for descend- 
ing scales in the right hand and ascending in the left ; 
whereas the other plan, in which the first note of the 
scale is treated as the key-note, is available in either 
direction and for both hands. Instances will, how- 
ever, be met with of ascending passages for the right 
hand and descending for the left, in which neither the 
regular scale fingering, nor the method which treats 
the first note as key-note, is convenient ; and in these 
cases the best way is to choose such a fingering as 
shall bring the thumb into its proper place in the 
scale as early as possible, after which the regular 
scale fingering will be used. For example :— 
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95. Chromatic passages are fingered like the chro- 
matic scale (Ex. 42), and it will generally be found best, 
for passages requiring vigour and force, to choose that 
fingering which employs the second finger upon all the 
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black keys, and that in which the third finger is used 
upon Bp for such as require speed and lightness. 
Chromatic scales are often met with—especially in 
Beethoven’s works—which increase in speed towards 
the end. In these it is well to use both methods 
of fingering, beginning the passage with the second 
finger on the black keys, and changing where the 
rate of movement changes. For example :— 


(54.) BretHoven. Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. 
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g6. Besides regular scale passages, there are others 
which consist of scales with one or more notes 
omitted, or with one or more extra notes introduced. 
In each case there are two methods of fingering. 
Scales with notes omitted may be played either by 
not using the fingers which belong to the omitted 
notes (Ex. 55a), or else by passing the thumb under 
the second finger every time, instead of under second 
and third alternately (Ex. 554). The latter method 
is not available if more than one note in the octave 
is omitted. 
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97. The introduction of an extra note into a scale 
always causes a chromatic progression, and the 
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simplest fingering is a mixture of the fingerings of 
the ordinary and chromatic scales, according as each 
may be required (Ex. 562); or, if the scale does not 
contain more than one extra note in the octave, the 
thumb may be passed under the third finger (or this 
over the thumb) every time, instead of under second 
and third alternately (Ex. 563). 
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98. The fingering of chord-passages has already been 
fully explained, and need not occupy much of our 
space here. It follows the simple rule, that whatever 
fingers are suitable for an unbroken chord are equally 
correct when applied to the separate notes of the 
same chord in a broken form. The ‘correct fingering 
of any kind of chord-passage will therefore depend 
on the due observance of the various complete and 
half chords of which it is composed. In most cases 
there is no difficulty in discovering them; the four 
fundamental chord-passages will be readily recognised 
wherever they occur, while in most other varieties 
the chords on which the passage is founded will be 
sufficiently obvious. For example, it is clear that the 
first bar of Ex. 57, taken from Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G minor, consists entirely of complete chords 
in various positions, while in the second bar (from 
Mendelssohn’s Presto Agitato in B minor), each 
group is formed of a complete chord and a half chord. 
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99. Passages derived from chords are, however, not 
always so regular as those just quoted ; sometimes 
the chords on which they are founded contain extra 
notes, in which case the hand will not be able to 
cover a whole octave without change of position. 
Still, the principle remains the same ; the passage is 
divided into chords and half chords, though not 
always following each other in regular order, and is 
fingereg accordingly. For example :— 
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100. In such passages as the above the chord need 
not be a real harmony, such as would sound well if 
its notes were struck all together. Any set of four 
notes played without moving the hand may be con- 
sidered a complete chord so far as regards the fingering, 
and any set of two a half chord. Thus the passage 
in the first bar of Ex. 59 is founded on the chords 
shown in the second bar, and fingered accordingly, 
although these chords certainly cannot be called real 
harmonies. 








101. The complete chords, besides being irregularly 
formed, as above, will sometimes require exceptional 
fingering, as in the next example, where the second of 
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the two complete chords is fingered with the third 
finger instead of the fourth, for greater convenience. 





102. Passages are often composed of scales and 
chords mixed, as in the following example, from 
Weber’s /nvitation a la Valse, in which the scales are 
indicated by means of curved lines and the chords by 
square brackets. 
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103. Passages often consist of a series of groups, or 
sets of groups, each set containing the same number 
of notes arranged in the same order of ascent or 
descent, though not necessarily always separated by 
the same intervals. In such passages the progressian 
which is repeated is called the figure of the passage, 
and may consist of any number of notes; thus the 
two passages quoted in Ex. 57 are formed by the 
repetition of a figure of four notes and six notes 
respectively. The rule for such passages is as follows: 
All repetitions of the same figure should be 
fingered with the same fingering—and this in 
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spite of its occasionally causing such irregularities as 
placing the thumb on a Diack key, &c. This rule is 
a comparatively modern one, and is invaluable as 
facilitating the execution of the difficult passages of 
modern music, such as that by Chopin, Rubinstein, &c. 
As an example I will quote a passage from Chopin’s 
Scherzo in BD minor, Op. 31, in which the figure con- 
sists of no less than twenty-four notes, which figure 
will require to be played with the same fingering, even 
where it occasions such unusual movements as I have 
pointed out by the asterisks in the example, 
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104. Jn simple passages, when the figure consists o! 
but few notes, and lies easily under the hand, it is a 
‘question whether the rule just given should in all cases 
be observed. In the opinion of many modern teacher: 
it should ; but for my own part I believe that a more 
elegant position of the hand is obtained without pre. 
judice to certainty (which is the aim and object of the 
tule), by permitting such deviations from regularity ot 
fingering as will prevent the placing of the thumb on 
a black key, or any other awkwardness of the kind. 
For instance, the fingering given in the lower line o! 
the next example is far preferable to that writter 
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above it, although this latter is strictly according to 
rule. 





105. A somewhat similar departure from rule will 
enable us to finger the first chord-passage in the key 
of D and similar keys without using the thumb on 
the black key, thus :— 
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106. An interesting example of the difference be- 
tween the older and more modern methods of fingering 
a simple passage is found in the edition of Clementi’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum, fingered by Tausig, 1n which 
the fingering of the first study (No. 16 of the original 
edition) is altered thus :— 
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107. As has already been shown, changes of position 
of the hand are effected by means of contractions and 
extensions, and by passing the thumb. And there is 
yet another method to be mentioned which is of great | 
value in legato passages, especially of double notes. 
This is the substitution of one finger for another on 
the same key, in effecting which the finger which first 
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strikes the note must press its key firmly, or there will 
be danger of the note being repeated by the finger 
which follows. Changes of finger are marked by two 
figures bracketed together, as in the example :— 


(66.) 4 “~~ 32 “~ Pom 
1 34 % «6430 «43 
x1 I 


a 
4 34 
I x 





108. The formation of a good system of fingering 
will be greatly assisted by the habit of paying careful 
attention to the marks of fingered editions of studies, 
&c., always supposing these to have been added by a 
competent teacher. Even then alterations will pro- 
bably have to be made in some cases, for the method 
adopted by any one player will probably not be 
entirely convenient to any but his own pupils, who 
have been trained in his own peculiar school. Such 
alterations, which are not to be made capriciously, but 
always with the object of rendering more perfectly tne 
intentions of the composer, should always be marked 
in the copy; and the fingering, once determined on, 
should be scrupulously adhered to, as nothing tends 
more to produce uncertain execution than the habit 
of fingering the same passage differently at different 
times. 

10g. There are two methods of marking fingering : 
one, with which the student is already acquainted, 
used in English editions, and the other in all music 
published abroad. It is no doubt unfortunate that 
this difference should exist, as it increases the difficulty 
of reading ; nevertheless, as foreign editions are con- 
tinually met with, it is necessary that the student 
should become familiar with the system of fingering 
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Which they adopt. In this system the first five 
numerals are employed : 1 stands for the thumb ; 2 for 
the first finger; 3 for the middle finger; and so on. 
In learning to read them, it is better not to think of 
the fingers by their new numbers (for it would surely 
be very unnatural to speak of the thumb as a “ first 
finger”), but rather to accustom oneself in the first 
place to look upon 1 and 3 as the signs for the thuml5 
and second finger ; the figure 5 for the little finger 
presents no difficulty, as it does not occur in the 
English system, and after these three have been learnt, 
the other two signs, 2 for the first finger and 4 for the 
third, will be easily remembered. 


‘IV.—PHRASING. 


110. Phrasing may be said to bear the same relation 
to musical performance that correct accentuation and 
punctuation bear to speaking or reading aloud. It is 
the means by which the composition 1s rendered in- 
telligible to the listener ; and just as a wrong emphasis 
or false punctuation will make nonsense of a written 
sentence, so a musical composition may be rendered 
uninteresting and meaningless by false phrasing. 

111. The two subjects which have to be considered 
in regard to phrasing are the same as those which 
I have already spoken of as influencing good reading, 
namely, accentuation and punctuation, and {1 propose 
to speak of each in its turn. 

112. All music is divided into equal portions called 
bars. The parallel between music and spoken words 
will therefore be closer if we make the comparison 
with verse instead of prose, because verse may also 
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be said to consist of regular bars, called, in litera 
composition, feet. Let us now take these two line 
of verse, 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 


and try to adapt them to the first phrase of No. 1 1 
“Book 6 of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte :— 


(67.) 


te aS aS 


As thro‘ the land at = eve we went, and pluck’d the ripen’d cars. 


We see here a perfect correspondence of accen’ 
between words and music; and just as in reading thc 
verse we should lay a stress on certain syllables, thus 
“As thro’ the land at eve we went, and pluck’d 
the ripen’d ears;” so in playing the musical phrase 
we must give to the notes which correspond to these 
syllables an additional amount of force, and this will 
bring about an accent on the jirs¢ and fifth quavers of 
each bar. 

113. This is in strict accordance with the first 
principle of musical accentuation, which is that there 
must be an accent on the first note of each 
bar, and if the bar is long enough and complicated 
enough to bear division into two or more sections, 
there will be an accent on the first note of each 
section,, This accent is weaker than that on the 
first of the bar, and is called a secondary accent. 

114. The natural accents are as follows :— 

(x) In 2-4 time generally, and in 6-8 time and 
common or alla breve time in rapid tempo, there are 
two beats in a bar and one accent. 

(2) In 3-8 time, and in 3-4 and 3-2 time in mode- 
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Tate or quick tempo, there are three beats in a bar and 
one accent. 

(3) In 2-4 time in slow tempo, and in common 
time in slow or moderate tempo, there are four beats 
in a bar and two accents. 

(4) In 3-4 and 3-2 time in slow tempo, and in 9-8 
and 9-4 time generally, there are respectively six and 
nine beats in a bar and three accents. 

(5) In 4-4, or common time, in slow tempo, there 
are eight beats in a bar and four accents. 

(6) In 12-8 time there are twelve beats in a bar 
(usually counted as four for convenience) and four 
accents. 

115. It will thus be seen that each accent is followed 
by at least one unaccented note, and in all naturally 
accented passages this is the case, no two accents 
ever appearing in immediate succession. 

116. In brilliant passages the number of accents 
required in a bar will depend, to some extent, on the 
nature of the passage. “As a rule one accent on the 
first note of each group will suffice, the strongest being 
of course on the first of the bar; but when the 
harmonies which accompany the passage, or on 
which the passage is founded, change rapidly, a 
greater number of accents may be necessary to give 
effect to these changes. Thus, in the following 
example, the figure of the passage is in both bars 
the same, but in the first bar each group is accom- 
panied by a single harmony, while in the second 
there are two accompanying chords to each group. 
The second bar will therefore require twice as many 
accents as the first; and the case would be precisely 
the same if the passage were unaccompanied, as the. 
groups of notes would then represent the same har- 
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monies as tuose played by the left hand in the 
example : 


(68.) 
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117. This variety of accent is even more important 
in scale passages, for they possess no particular figure, 
and their agreement with the harmonies by which 
they are accompanicd will therefore depend entirely 
upon their accents. 


(69.) 





118. As an example of varred accent depending on 
changes of harmony, I will quote the Trio of the 
Scherzo of Beethoven’s Sonata in ED, op: 7. In this 
case the proper rendering of the harmonies repre- 
sented by the passage will even require the omission 
of the regular accent at the beginning of the bars 
marked with an asterisk in the example :— 


(70.) 


Geely S| epee reece cere Eee 


Soca wae a 


119. The omission of the accent from the first beat 
of a bar, as in the above example, is often met with in 
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compositions of rapid movement, written in bars of 
short duration. This seeming irregularity is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the bar, as understood 
by the listener, is in reality composed of two or.more 
of the written bars, and the beat from which the 
accent is missing is, in fact, not the first beat of a 
bar at all. This is the case in Ex. 70, as will be 
seen by comparing it with the next example, in which 
the same melody is written in 6-4 time, two beats 
to a bar, the triplet movement having been omitted 
for the sake of showing the actual melody more 
clearly :— 


(71.) 


YS SSSI 


120. In triple time, particularly in waltz movements, 
a compound rhythm 1s frequently met with in which 
two bars are so combined as to form one long bar 
of three beats, instead of a long bar of two as in 
the foregoing example ; in other words, the rhythm 
perceptible to the listener is that of 3-2 time, not 6-4. 
Ex. 72 1s an instance of this; it is an extract from 
Schumann’s Concerto, and is written as in the ex- 
ample, the effect being precisely the same as if it 
were written in 3-2 time, as in Ex. 73 :— 
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121. In this, as in Ex, 70, the _ accent falls 
upon the first of every alternate bar only, but the 
place of the secondary accents differs, as a comparison 
of the two examples will show. 

122. This kind of combination, of two or more bars 
into one, does not generally continue throughout the 
whole composition, but is intermingled with bars of 
the written length, containing their proper accents, 
and thus the whole work gains in variety. So. in 
the movement quoted in Ex. 70, the 6-4 rhythm 
only continues as far as the tenth bar, the six next 
following bars being in ordinary 3-4 rhythm, as is also 
the greater part of the movement from Schumann’s 
Concerto. 

123. Another kind of rhythmic variety very frequently 
employed consists in the displacement of the accent; 
the accent which belongs to any part of a bar being, 
not omitted, but anticipated. This occurs whenever 
a note is struck on a non-accented part of the bar, 
and prolonged, so as to include in its duration the 
next following accented beat. In this case the accent, 
which cannot fall on its proper beat by reason of 
the previous note not having come to an end, is 
anticipated, being given to the note which prevents 
its appearance in its proper place :-— 

(74.) 
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124. In this example the C in the first bar falls on 
the second beat, but being prolonged beyond the third 
or accented beat, it takes, by anticipation, the accent 
which properly belongs to the latter. The same is 
true of the E in the second bar; while the fourth 
note of the same bar, F, takes the accent belonging 
to the first beat of the next bar, to which it is tied. 
In the third bar each note falls on the half-beat, and 
each note, except the last, will require a slight accent ; 
because, when two halves of a beat are present, the 
first half is always slightly accented in comparison 
with the second ; and as in the present case only the 
second halves are sounded, they will each take the 
accent belonging to the next following first half- 
beat, over which they are prolonged. The last note 
in the bar, not being tied to the next following accent, 
will only possess its own proper force, and will be 
unaccented. Such passages as the above, which form 
the only exception to the rule that no two accents 
can occur in juxtaposition (§115), are called synco- 
pations or syncopated passages. 

125. Having thus considered the various kinds of 
accentuation used in music, I have now to speak of 
the other part of phrasing—punctuation. By -punctua- 
tion is to be understood the division of music generally 
into separate phrases, and also the proper employment 
of legato and staccato in the rendering of the phrase 
itself. With respect to this last point there are 
abundant means by which a composer may express 
his intentions even to the smallest detail, and correct 
phrasing in this respect is therefore merely a matter of 
sufficient acquaintance with the signs employed. But 
the power of dividing a complete work into its com- 
ponent phrases, there being no written sign of any 
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such division, and of so executing it that the division 
may be appreciated by the listener, is a more difficult 
matter, and demands careful study. And here again 
we shall be assisted by the same idea which has already 
helped us to understand the nature of accent—namely, 
by the attempt to adapt words to the music, as in 
Ex. 67. If this can be done so that there is no dis- 
agreement between the accents of the words and 
those of the music, then the beginnings and endings 
of the musical phrases will coincide with the begin- 
nings and endings of the sentences to which they are 
set. This is the principle upon which vocal music is 
composed, and the principle upon which instrumental 
music must be phrased is nearly related to it; it is 
this—that the whole composition must be divided into 
separate phrases, answering to the lines of a com- 
position in verse; which phrases, though they need 
not be all of the same length—and, in fact, rarely are, 
except in very simple compositions—yet must each 
have a definite beginning and ending. 

126. I do not of course pretend that it is desirable 
or even possible to adapt actual words to all instru- 
mental music; the example given above was chosen 
from a particularly favourable source, from one of the 
Sones without Words, which, like most of the others, 
might very easily be made a song wth words. But 
the illustration will serve to make clear the principle. 
Very often the end of a phrase is followed by a rest, 
and when this is the case both the end of one phrase 
and the beginning of the next is perceptible as a 
matter of course ; when, however, one phrase follows 
the other without interruption it is not so easy to 
distinguish between the two, and it becomes the per- 
former’s duty to make the division clear to the listener, 
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This is accomplished by ending the first phrase softly, 
and then giving a slight increase of force to the first 
note of the new one, and the effect may be assisted by 
slightly shortening the last note of the first phrase, if 
the character of the music will permit it. In the 
following examples, which will be recognised as extracts 
from Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, J have marked 
the points of separation between the phrases by means 
of a vertical dotted line, and the varieties of force 
which will be required to make these separations per- 
ceptible by the usual signs of piano and forte; but it 
must be understood that these marks are merely 
indications of the strength of the notes relatively to 
each other, and are not intended to express any great 
degree of actual difference. In the two first examples 
the whole melody is legato, even at the moment of 
passing from the end of one phrase to the beginning 
of the next; the separation of the two phrases will 
therefore depend entirely on the relative strength of 
the notes at the point of division, as the above- 
mentioned shortening of the final note cannot be 
allowed. In the third and fourth examples, however, 
such a curtailment is permissible, and will add to the 
effect. I have indicated its place by means of a 
comma (9), a sign which has also been used for a 
similar purpose by Dr. Lebert in his Jnustructive Edition 
of Beethoven's Sonatas (Vol. 1., p. 21). 
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127. Sometimes the same note serves for the end 
of one phrase and the beginning of the next, as in 
Ex. 76. In such a case the beginning of the new 
phrase is the most important, and the note which 
serves a double purpose (and which is marked with an 
asterisk in the example) must be played strong. 


(76.) Mxnpe.ssoun. Concerto in D minor. 


gatas viene ne fe yoetdon 


128, One more subject in connection with phrasing 
remains to claim our attention ; this is the employment 
of /evato and staccato. Here the intentions of the com- 
poser are more clearly expressed than in the matter 
of division into phrases, as definite signs are used. 
These are the dot, the dash, and the slur. 

129. The dot and dash, placed either above or be- 
low the notes, both express staccato or detached 
notes, but with this difference, that notes marked with 
a dash are to be played as short as possible, while the 
dot expresses a lesser degree of staccato, the notes 
being made about half their written length. Another 
sign consisting of dots placed inside a curved line ex- 
presses what is called mezzo staccato, or sometimes 
portamento, in which the notes are closely pressed and 
barely detached from each other. The three signs 
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with their proper rendering, as nearly as may be 
expressed in notes, are here shown. 
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130. The distinction between dot and dash, though 
considered of the first importance by the great 
masters, has unfortunately not been always observed 
by modern editors and printers, and on this account 
the proper rendering of a staccato passage will depend 
less upon a strict observance of the written signs 
than upon a just appreciation of the general cha- 
racter of the music in which they occur. Thus notes 
marked staccato, whether with dots or dashes, cannot 
properly be played so short in an adagio movement, 
such as Ex. 78a, as in an allegro such as Ex. 780, 


(78.) Mozart. Sonata in G. Mozart. Sonata in D. 
rn @ A dagio. b& cldegro. 
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Besides this, the effect which a ‘ak of staccato is 
allowed to have upon a note must depend to some 
extent on the written length of the note itself. For 
instance, in Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique we find the 
same sign applied to both minims and crotchets 
(Ex. 7g), but the former ought certainly to be made 
considerably less staccato than the latter, although no 
exact proportion between the two need be observed. 
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131. So also in passages consisting of longer and 
shorter notes alternately, as in Ex. 80, from Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 7, a slight but perceptible difference must 
be made in the amount of staccato given to each note. 


(80.) Written, . 2 « Played. ie - 
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132. Asa rule, a staccato passage which consists of 
notes of the same written length should be 1 erfectly 
equal, no single note being made more or less staccato 
than the rest, for on this regularity much of the beauty 
of such passages depends. But an exception may 
sometimes be made in the case of a staccato passage 
which leads either with or without va//entando to a 
new theme. In such a case a good effect may be 
produced by gradually lessening the amount of staccato 
30 that the last few notes are scarcely detached at all. 


(81.) BEETHOVEN. Sonata Pastorale, Op. 28. 
=e —— 


133. The proper sign to denote a legato or con- 
nected passage is a curved line drawn either above or 
below the notes; but as all passages not marked 
staccato are intended to be played legato, whether 
they bear this curved I ‘ne or not, the sign as ordinarily 
met with is introducec. rather for the sake of giving a 
finished appearance to the passage than from necessity ; 
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‘and except where it follows a staccato passage, and is 
therefore required as a sign of contradiction, might 
perfectly well be omitted. . 

134. The curved line is, however, also used to 
indicate an effect which differs from simple legato, 
and is one of the most characteristic and striking 
of all phrasing effects. This is the slur, which 
is expressed by a curved line connecting two notes 
in moderate or quick tempo, and rendered by 
emphasising the first note and making the second 
weak in tone and shorter than it is written. The slur 
is more easy to render on the violin or in singing 
than on the piano. In singing it is produced by 
singing two notes to one syllable, on the violin by 
playing them with one stroke of the bow; on the 
piano the effect is analogous to the pronunciation of a 
word of two syllables, having the whole accent on the 
first, such as ever. 


(82.) Mozart. Sonata in C minor. 
Written. oe ed. 
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135. T his stress must be laid on the first of 
two slurred notes, even when it falls on an uh- 
accented part of the bar; and thus a displacement of 
accent may be caused by the slur, which is in many 
cases highly effective. 


(83.) it Fantasia in C minor. 
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136. As the curved line signifying simple legato is 
often applied to a group of two notes (in which case 
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the second note is of course of shortened), it is always 
Important to be able to tell whether an actual slur is 
intended or merely a legato. To distinguish between 
the two it must be borne in mind that for a couple of 
notes to be really slurred the tempo must be sufficiently 
rapid, and the second of the two notes must be either 
of equal length with the first, or else shorter, but not 
longer. Thus it would not be proper to slur the 
passages in Ex. 84, in the first example because the 
notes are too slow, and in the second because the 
second note is the longer of the two. The curved 
lines in both cases must therefore be understood to 
mean legato. 
(84.) 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op.1o, No.1. BrETHoven. Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1. 
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137. It would scarcely be possible to fix the exact 
rate of movement at which a curved line over two 
notes should cease to be a slur and become a legato. 
In general terms it may be said that notes of 
equal length and moving at a rate equal to about 
M. M. 112, or quicker, may be slurred, but not slower 
notes. 

138. There is, however, another kind of phrasing, 
in which the second of two notes connected by a 
curve, although the longer of the two, is yet slightly 
shortened by the slur, in opposition to the rule given 
above. An example of this effect is given below, in 
playing which the second of the two slurred notes is 
to be slightly shortened. The correct rendering of 
the passage differs, however, in two particulars from 
the real slur. In the first place the accent remains in 
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its proper place in the bar, instead of being transferred 
to the first of the two notes (as in Ex. 83), and in the 
second place the crotchet, the second of the two notes, 
is only slightly curtailed, instead of being made quite 
staccato. 


(85.) MENDELSSOHN. Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato. 
ritten, 
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Played. Not thus. 
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139. The slur is often followed by one or more 
staccato notes in the same group, as in Ex. 86. In 
' passages of this kind the second of the two slurred 
notes must be played both shorter and with less force 
than the succeeding staccato note, and it is important 
that this rule should be thoroughly understood and 
carefully observed, as the appearance of the sign of 
staccato on the note following the slur often tempts the 
player to make that the shortest note (as in Ex. 87), 
in consequence of which the effect of the slur is 
entirely lost : 


(86.) 
BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 49, No. 1. BEETHOVEN. 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. 
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140. Strictly speaking, the slur is only applied to 
groups of two notes, and the curved line drawn over 
three or more notes is to be considered a sign of 
legato merely, and is not to cause any shortening of 
the last note of the group; unless, of course, there 1s 
a sign of staccato in addition (as in Ex. 87). This is 
at least always the case when the curved lines corre- 
spond to the rhythmic divisions of the bar, and it 
would therefore be quite incorrect to phrase such pas- 
sages as those in Ex. 88 with a short note at the end 
of the group : 





141. But when the position of the curved lines does 
not agree with the rhythmic division of the bar, but 
ends either on or immediately after an accent, there 
must be a break of legato between the end of one 
curved line and the beginning of the next; and so 
the phrasing of the passage resembles the slur in the 
shortening of the last note of the group, although there 
is not necessarily any displacement of accent. 


(8y.) Written. 





petal ao pipe nee 


142. The same break of legato is also occasionally 
expressed without the use of the curved lines, by vary- 
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ing the grouping of the notes so as to make it disagree 
with the rhythmic divisions of the bar; for example :— 





An example of this kind occurs in Schumann’s 
Toccata, Op. 6. 

143. Passages which consist of notes of the same 
length throughout, or of a repetition of the same figure, 
and are intended to be played either legato or staccato, 
are often marked with the appropriate sign at the 
beginning only, the sign being then understood to re- 
main in force so long as the character of the passage 
remains the same, or until a contradictory sign occurs. 
Such a passage as Ex. 91 must therefore be played 
staccato throughout, although only the commencement 
is so marked ; since if any change had been intended 
it would certainly have been indicated as in Ex. 92: 


(91.) MeNbELSsoHN. Prelude, Op. 35, No. 3. 
SERS SSE aE eT Sah Pane DEES = ora — 
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(92.) Mozart. Rondo in A minor. 
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144. Sometimes a staccato melody is combined with 
a legato accompaniment, as in the next example (from 
Mendelssohn’s Leeder ohne Worte, Book 6, No. 4). 
When this is the case it is not necessary to lift the 
hand after the staccato note, because the staccato has 
reference to the melody only, and not'to the accom- 
paniment. In the example, the melody-notes are 
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6 
written as quavers and have to be played as semi- 
quavers, being thus reduced to one-half their written 
value. At the rapid tempo at which the movement is 
played this will be a sufficient amount of staccato for 
the melody without injury to the legato of the accom- 
paniment. If, on the other hand, the notes were 
made actually staccato, as in Ex. 94, the legato of the 
accompaniment would be destroyed. The correct 
rendering of the passage will therefore be that shown 
in Ex. 95, the prominence of the melody being 
secured by strongly marking each note. 


(93) Presto. 


(94-) . 
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145. Passages similar in effect to the above example 
are sometimes met with in which the notes forming 
the melody are marked with a sign of staccato alone, 
without separate stems. Ex. 96 (from Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1) is an instance of this, and is 
played in precisely the same manner as the foregoing 
example; the staccato is understood to refer only to 
the melody, and not to the accompaniment. As a 
matter of fact, a real staccato with lifted hand is next 
to impossible at the speed of the movement, but the 
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endeavour to produce one results in giving just that 
amount of force to the notes which is necessary to 
render the melody ae 

(96.) 
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V.—ORNAMENTS. 


146. -By ornaments, or graces, are to be understood 
all those variations of a simple melody which are added 
in notes of smaller size than those of the melody itself, 
or else are expressed by certain signs. In former 
times their employment was far more frequent than at 
present ; and this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the clavichord and harpsichord, for which all 
music of the time of Bach, Handel, &c., was written, 
possessed but little power of sustaining the sound, and 
in the case of the last-named instrument no means by 
which the strength of individual notes could be varied ; 
and therefore such ornaments as appoggiaturas, trills, 
&c., were necessary in harpsichord music, to serve to 
some extent as substitutes for accents, and to add to the 
interest of slow movements. Their use is explained by 
Emanuel Bach ( Versuch tiber dte wahre Art das Clavter 
gu spielen, 1752) to be to ‘connect the notes, to en- 
liven them, and, when necessary, to give them a 
special emphasis.” But the pianoforte, with its power 
of sustaining tone in cantabile, and of producing an 
almost endless variety of accent and phrasing, has no 
need of the aid of ornaments and graces in order to 
render a slow melody attractive, and consequently 
many of the old forms of agrémens, as they were called, 
have become obsolete, while those which remain are 
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merely used to enrich the melody, and instead of 
being introduced at the discretion of the performer, as 
was formerly the case, are always indicated by the 
composer where required. 

147. The ornaments which belong to modern 
music are the appoggiatura, the turn, the shake or 
trill, and the mordent. Each of these will require to 
be considered in its turn; but before I can explain 
them, a few words must be said on the construction 
of melody generally. 

148. All music consists of melody Sceonipanied by 
a succession of chords, whether broken or unbroken 
does not matter. Each chord is composed of either 
three or four different notes, according as it is a 
common chord or a chord of the seventh (see Defini- 
tions 8 and g, § 34), and any given chord will naturally 
form a correct accompaniment to any one of its own 
notes used as melody. Thus the chord of C would 
form a proper accompaniment to either C E or G 
employed as melody-notes. But the construction of 
melody is not limited to the employment of the 
essential notes of the chords by which it is accom- 
panied ; this could only be the case in very simple 
compositions, such as chants, hymn-tunes, &c. In 
more elaborate melodies other notes, foreign to the 
harmonies which accompany them, may be introduced. 
These are called auxiliary notes, and they are 
situated immediately above and below the essential 
notes of the harmonies on which the melody 1s founded. 

149. Let us now take the following very simple 
melody, 


(97-) 
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and elaborate it by means of auxiliary notes, and we 
shall obtain this well-known subject from Der /rei- 
schiitz, very superior in point of interest to the phrase 
on which it is founded :— 


(98.) 
a 
Gta 


In the above example the auxiliary notes are marked 
with an asterisk, and they follow the rule of all 
auxiliary notes, which is, that every one must be im- 
mediately followed by the essential note to which it 
belongs. If this were not the case—that is to say, if 
the F# or the A in the first bar were followed by some 
other note at a greater distance, even though still 
belonging to the same harmony of C—they would at 
once become false notes, and would be simply un- 
bearable. The only exception to this rule occurs 
when both the upper and lower auxiliary notes are 
used with only one essential note after the second of 
the two, thus :-— 





(99.) Werner. Rondo in ED. 
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150. Another important point is to be observed in 
the two preceding examples—namely, that the auxiliary 
note which is below its principal note is only one 
semitone distant from it, and that where this is not 
the case naturally it has to be brought about by 
applying a sharp or natural to the lower note. This 
is the rule with all lower auxiliary notes, and there are 
even cases, as we Shall see later on, in which the 
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player has to make the necessary alteration without 
any indication of it being given by the composer. 

151. We are now in a position to understand the 
construction of the four ornaments which await our 
consideration ; and we will therefore begin with 


THE APPOGGIATURA. 


152, This is an upper or lower auxiliary note, 
written of small size and followed immediately by its 
principal. It may be either long or short, in which 
latter case it is also called an acciaccatura. 
Whether long or short it is always played in the place 
of its principal note, the entrance of which is thus 
delayed by just so much time as may be required for 
the performance of the appoggiatura. If the appog- 
giatura is short, it takes a scarcely appreciable amount 
of time from the value of the principal note—in fact, 
the less the better, so that it is perfectly distinct; if 
long, it is made half the length of the principal note, 
which is consequently reduced to half its written value. 
If the appoggiatura is long it takes the accent; if 
short, the accent falls on the principal note. 


(100.) LonGc APPOGGIATURA 
Written. Played. 


SHortT APPOGGIATURA. 


Written. 





153. When a long or short appoggiatura is applied 
to one of the notes of a chord it takes the place of 
that particular note, and is played together with the 
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rest of the chord, its own essential note following 
afterwards—for example :— 


(z01.) Written. Played. 
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154. The proper way of writing the appoggiatura 
has been shown in the examples—the long appog- 
giatura is written as a small note of the exact length 
which it ought to be made in playing, and the short 
one as a small quaver with a short stroke crossing the 
hook. Unfortunately, however, this difference of 
notation cannot always be depended upon, for some 
of the earlier composers were accustomcd to write the 
short appoggiatura without the cross stroke, and many 
modern editions print both long and short appog- 
giatura with it. The proper rendering of the appog- 
giatura must therefore always remain to some extent 
a matter of taste, although by careful study and com- 
parison of the various circumstances in which it is 
used by the great masters we may arrive at some few 
definite principles which will serve as a guide in the 
matter. These are as follows :— 

155. The appoggiatura should be long—~ 

(1) When its principal note is followed in the same 
group bytwoor four notesof half its own value (Ex. 102). 


(102.) Haypn. Sonata in F, Mozart. Sonata in D. 
R 


eae? ee By ere sve. 
(nan was ee 


This is particularly the case in slow and cantabile 
movements, but an exception may occur in quick 
tempo, when the rhythm of the whole movement 
is such that the long appoggiatura would not be in 
keeping with it. 
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(2) When applied to the last note but one of a 
final cadence or close (Ex. 103@), except when the 
final note itself is anticipated, in which case it must be 
short (Ex. 1036). 





(103.) Mozart. Sonata in A, Haypn. ore in a minor. 
ge odes 
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(3) When applied to the first note of a bar of 
moderate or slow triple time. 


(104.) Mozart. oe in 1), 


see nee Jae ee SEES 


(4) At the end of a phrase. 


(105.) Haypn. Sonata in ED. 





i56. The appoggiatura should be short— 
(1) When used before repeated notes. 


(106.) Haypn. Sonata in D. 
@ ror 


(2) Before detached notes. 


(x07.) Mozart. Sonata in C. 
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_ (3) Before notes which proceed by leaps. 
(108.) Mozart. Sonata in C. 


Sein 


(4) When applied to the first note of a group of 
two, three, or more equal notes. 


(109.) Haypn. Sonata in G. BEETHOVEN, Sonata, Op. 49, No. x. 
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Haypn. Sonata in ED. 
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(5) When at a distance from its principal note. 


(xto.) Mozart. Sonata in G. 





(6) When it is below its principal note, as in Ex. 106, 
&c., except sometimes, when it follows a similar group 
containing a long appoggiatura, in which case it should 
also be made long, for the sake of symmetry. The 
appoggiatura at the end of the following example 
should therefore be long, that it may correspond to 
the D which occurs two bars earlier. 


(111.) Haypn. Sonata in G. 
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(7) When applied to each note of a melody which 
ascends by degrees or descends by thirds. In both 
these cases, however, the appoggiatura should not be 
extremely short, but should be made about one-third 
of the value of the principal note. 


(x12.) Mozart. Sonatain Aminor. The same, 
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(8) At the commencement of a phrase (Ex. 
But if the phrase has becn led up to by a series of 
moderately rapid notes, which is frequently the case, 
the appoggiatura should be only moderately short, 
in most cases equal to one of the preceding notes 
(Ex. 






(113. a me DN. Sonata in D. Mozart. Fantasia in C mino 
tr tr 5 S 






(9) When the final note of a cadence is anticipated, 
and the appoggiatura is applied to the note imme- 
diately preceding the anticipation (Ex. 1030), 

157. When an appoggiatura is applied to a dotted 
note the rule is, according to most authorities, that it 
should receive two-thirds of the value of the whole 
note, including its dot, the principal note taking one- 
third (Ex. 114). But the rule has so many exceptions 
that it can scarcely be considered a rule at all. Inthe 
majority of examples of this kind in the works of 
Bach, Mozart, &c., this proportion between the notes 
will be found impossible, or at least incompatible with 
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good effect, and the application of the rule must 
therefore remain a matter of taste and judgment. 


(114.) Haypn. Sonata in D. 
Written. 
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158. The turn is an ornament consisting of an 
essential note, together with its upper and lower 
auxiliary notes, arranged in one of two ways. 
First, the turn begins with the upper auxiliary 
note, this is followed by the principal note, and this 
by the lower auxiliary note and the principal note 
again (Ex. 115@). This is called the direct turn, and 
is expressed by the sign ~ placed over the principal 
note. The other arrangement is the reverse of this 
and begins with the lower auxiliary note, followed 
by the principal, upper auxiliary, and principal note 
again. This is called the inverted turn, and is 
expressed by the sign 2 (Ex. 1154). But the sign 
is but rarely used, as when the inverted turn is em- 
ployed it is generally written out in full. 





159. If it is necessary to sharpen or flatten either 
of the two unwritten notes of the turn, the requisite 
signs are placed above or below the mark of the turn, 
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or, as some composers have preferred to write, before 
and after it, thus :— 


(116. = 5, eee ‘f 


Hens 


But the turn is often left without any sign of alteration 
even when alterations are necessary, and it is there- 
fore important that the player should understand when 
and where to introduce them. The rule by which 
they are governed 1s as follows :—The upper auxiliary 
note agrees with the key in which the turn occurs, but 
the lower auxiliary note is usually only a semitone 
removed from the principal note (§ 150). Whenever, 
therefore, the natural order of the scale would give a 
lower auxiliary note a whole tone distant from its 
principal, it is right to raise it one semitone in playing 
the turn, even though there may be no written indica- 
tion of such a change. ‘There are, however, cases in 
which this raising is not necessary, as will have 
been gathered from the wording of the above rule, 
and in order to understand these exceptions it will 
be well to examine the construction of a series of turns 
made upon each note of the scale, thus :— 


(137.) 
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In all the turns of the above series, excepting those on 
the first and fourth degrees, it was necessary to raise 
the lower auxiliary note in order to make it one semi- 
tone distant from its principal note; but even when 
this has been done the turns are not all absolutely 
alike. If we look at those on the third and seventh 
degrees, we find that in those two cases the order of 
the scale gives an upper auxiliary which is only a 
semitone from its principal note, and that in con- 
sequence of this the whole turn is chvomatic—that is, 
it proceeds by semitones. Now a chromatic ornament 
is not wrong, and in certain cases is very effective; 
but a turn containing an interval of a tone on one 
side or the other is smoother and more melodious, 
and therefore more commonly useful; and on this 
account the lower notes of turns which already have a 
semitone between the principal note and the upper 
auxiliary are generally better left unaltered. 

160. There is another case in which the altera- 
tion of the lower note can be dispensed with ; this is 
in the turn on the second degree, when followed by 
either the key-note of the scale or the third degree— 
as in the next example. Here the sharpening of the 
lower note would interfere to some extent with the 
next following harmony, and produce a certain harsh 
effect, called in musical theory a false relation. 

(118.) 


eee eee 


161. In minor the same rules are observed ; but it 
should be noticed that on the fifth degree the chromatic 
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turn is usual, The turns of the minor scale are as 
follows :— 





162. If the sign of the turn is placed directly above 
the note, its execution, according to strict rule, should 
be that shown in the examples. It should consist of a 
group of four notes beginning with the upper auxiliary, 
and the value of the principal note should be so appor- 
tioned among the notes of the turn, that the first three 
are played quickly and the last sustained, or, if the 
time allowed for the whole turn ts too short to admit 
of this difference, the four notes are played of equal 
length, and fill up the entire value of the principal 
note :— 


(120.) Mozart. Violin Sonata inG. Haypn. Sonata in G miner. 





But this commencement with the upper note has in 
many cases a somewhat incomplete effect to modern 
ears, and it is therefore often advisable in the case of 
a turn on a short note to prefix an additional principal 
note to the commencement of the turn, so that the 
principal note may be heard before the auxiliaries 
(Ex. 121a). This is especially suitable when the 
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note which bears the turn is preceded by a rest ora 
staccato note, as in Ex. 121a, or by a note one 
degree higher than itself (Ex. 1214). But when the 
turn is on the second of two repeated notes, as in 
Ex. 1204, the additional note is not necessary, the 
principal note having already been heard before the 
turn begins. 


(121.) Mozart. SonatainA minor, Brrruoven. Sonata, Op. 2, No.3. 





163. When a turn is applied to a long note—by 
which is to be understood any note long enough to 
admit of variety in the length of the notes of the 
turn—it is either placed directly above it or a little to 
the right. In the first case, which occurs but seldom, 
its execution is that shown in Ex. 120@ ; 1n the second 
case the principal note is played first, and held for 
nearly its full value, and the four notes of the turn are 
played at the end (Ex. 122). This rule does not fix 
the exact speed at which the turn-notes are played, as 
they may begin earlier and be played slower, or later 
and therefore more quickly, according to taste. Asa 
rule, the rapid turn is most appropriate to a quick 
movement. 


(122.) BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op.10. BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1. 


Cad 
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164. When a turn is placed over or after a dotted 
note, the principal note is played first, and the turn 
comes between that and the dot, so that the last note 
of the turn falls in the place of the dot. This rule, 
like the last, is elastic, as it allows of the turn being 
made quicker or slower according to circumstances, 
provided always the last note falls in its proper place. 


(123.) Mozart. Sonata in D. HummMe.. Sonata, Op. 13. 





165. The rule just given only applies to dotted 
notes such as those in the last example, which are 
followed by notes of half the value of the principal 
note without its dot, in order to complete the rhythm. 
When, however, the dotted note represents a bar ot 
triple time, or half a bar of 6-8 or 6-4 time, it is treated 
simply as a long note (Ex. 124@) and the same is the 
case when it 1s followed by two or more short notes 
(Ex. 1246). 





166. In all the foregoing examples the turn has been 
executed during some part of the value of its principal 
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note, either at the beginning (Ex. 120), the end 
(Ex. 122), or throughout the whole (Ex. 121). But 
there are cases in which it has to be played deore 
the principal note, so that the principal note itself 
forms the last note of the turn. This occurs when 
the sign stands over the second of two tied notes 
(Ex. 125a@), and occasionally also when it is over the 
second of two notes of the same name which are not 
tied (Ex. 1250). 


(125.) Haypn. SonatainED. Haypn. Trio in G. 
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167. Examples of the latter kind are frequent in 
Haydn’s works, and the explanation of them appears 
to be that the second of the two repeated notes 
Stands in the place of a dot, and therefore serves 
perfectly for the last note of a turn. Thus Ex. 1250 
might have been written as in Ex. 126, in which case 
the rendering would have been precisely the same, 
according to the rule that the last note of the turn 
must coincide with the dot. 

(x26.) 


ay 
168. But that the mere fact of the turn being over 
the second of two repeated notes is in itself not suffi- 
cient to cause the turn to be played before its principal 
note will have been seen from Ex. 1203, and will be 


noted by the student in numerous other instances. 
D 
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169. Having now given illustrations of the various 
uses of the turn, it will be well to sum up the principal 
rules relating to it, which may be done as follows :— 

(1) The turn over the long note is played at the 
beginning of the note. 

(2) The turn after the long note is played at the 
end of the note. 

(3) The turn over the short note divides the note 
into either four or five equal parts. 

(4) The turn over the dotted note is played so that 
the last note of the turn falls in the place of the dot. 

170. In concluding the subject there are two points 
relating to the performance of the turn to which I 
would call attention. First, to a not uncommon 
though very great mistake which is made whenever 
the principal note is in the slightest degree separated 
from the next following, as though Ex. 122 should be 
rendered somewhat as follows :—~ 


(122.) (127.) 


—— 


This is of course entirely false phrasing, the legato 
should be unbroken throughout. The second point is 
the fact that in all turns which follow the principal note 
the first auxiliary note should fall a little later ora 
little earlier than the rhythmic division of the bar, as 
the turn will thereby be made more graceful than if it 
began precisely with a beat. This difference is not 
easy to express in notes, but is nearly as follows :— 





(328,) Should = thus. Instead of. 
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THE TRILL, 


173. The trill or shake is the most brilliant of all 
ornaments. It is indicated by the letters ¢v placed 
above the note, and consists in the rapid and regular 
alternation of a principal note with its upper auxiliary. 

172. Whether the trill should begin with the 
auxiliary or the principal note is a question much dis- 
puted among teachers, some agreeing with Emanuel 
Bach and the earlier masters, who taught that it should 
begin with the auxiliary note, while others, including 
Hummel, Czerny, and other celebrated teachers, prefer 
to begin with the principal note. This latter view, 
which is shared by most modern teachers, appears to 
me the correct one, at any rate as regards modern 
music ; and J would therefore always begin the trill with 
the principal note, excepting only when the composer 
has indicated the contrary by means of a small appog- 
giatura placed before the principal note, as has been 
done by Beethoven in the Finale of the Sonata, Op. 53. 





173. A trill may be either complete or incomplete. 
If complete it is finished by a turn; if incomplete it 
consists in the simple alternation of its two notes. 
The turn of a complete trill is formed by adding two 
notes, the lower auxiliary and the principal note, to 
the last note of the trill. If the trill is inverted, as in 
Ex. 129, this addition takes place immediately after 

D2 
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the last couple of notes (Ex. 130¢); but in order to 
add the turn to a direct trill, such as Ex. 129@, an extra 
principal note has to be introduced immediately before 
the turn, so as to avoid passing by a skip from the 
last of the upper auxiliary notes to the lower auxiliary 
(Ix. 1304). Strictly speaking, the turn ought to be 
suid to consist of the last four notes of the whole 
passage, but as the first two of these are but the 
ordinary notes of the trill, it is more convenient to 
speak of the two notes which are added to them as 
forming the turn. 


(130.) 
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174. The turn of a trill is usually indicated by 
means of small notes, as in the above example, but it 
has to be added by the player even when there is no 
such indication, provided the next following note is 
accented (Ex. 131@). If, however, the trill is followed 
by an unaccented note (Ex. 1310) it should be played 
incomplete—that 1s, without a turn—but with an 
additional principal note at the end, in order to avoid 
leaving off on the upper auxiliary note, for all trills, 
whether direct or inverted, complete or incom- 
plete, must end on the principal note. 
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175. The number of notes which go to form a trill 
will depend on the length of the written note; and, 
speaking broadly, it may be said that the more rapid 
the trill the better, provided the notes are perfectly 
distinct. In the case of a trill on a long note the 
exact number of notes is immaterial, the trill is con- 
tinued throughout the Iength of the note, and the 
turn is played at the same rate as the notes of the 
trill. But when the trill is on a short note it becomes 
necessary to define more exactly the number of notes 
of which it is composed, in order that the effect may 
be complete and satisfactory. 

176. For the purpose of reckoning the number of 
notes, the whole trill is divided into Jeats, each beat 
consisting of a couple of notes, one principal and one 
auxiliary. The turn itself is considered as the last 
beat, but if the trill is direct an extra principal note 
will have to be introduced immediately before the 
turn (§173); and in consequence of this the last 
beat but one will consist of three notes, and will be 
atriplet. If there is no turn the extra principal note 
which is then added to the end of the trill (§ 174) causes 
the last beat of all to contain three notes, and the 
triplet thus falls at the end of the trill. According 
to this system of measurement, bar @ in the next 
example is a complete trill of four beats, and bar 4 one 
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of two beats, while bars ¢ and d are incomplete trills 
of four and two beats respectively. 





177. The trill of two beats, as in bar 4 above, is the 
shortest complete trill that can be made; but a yet 
shorter incomplete trill is possible, consisting of a 
single beat of three notes (Ex. 133). Trills such as 
these are only suitable for very short notes. 

(133.) Written Played. 
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178. When the written note is long enough to 
allow of a trill of more than two beats, the exact 
number of notes will depend upon two things: first, 
the manner in which the turn (if any) 1s written ; and, 
second, the character of the accompaniment. 

179. In very many instances of a trill ona short 
note, the turn, instead of being indicated by two small 
notes, as In our examples hitherto, is written in notes 
of full size and occupying their proper place in the 
rhythm of the bar ; when this is the case, they govern 
the rate of movement of the whole trill, because both 
trill and turn should always be played at the same 
speed. A trill written as in the following example 
would therefore be played as a tmill of four beats, 
because the two demisemiquavers which form the 
turn require that the trill should consist of demisemi- 
quavers also, and the division of the whole dotted quaver 
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into demisemiquavers will give us three beats—two of 
two notes each, and one (the usual triplet which precedes 
the turn) of three, the turn itself counting as fourth beat. 


(134.) Written. Played. 
tr ag 





180. When there is no turn, or when the turn is 
written in small notes (which leaves the question of 
speed to the discretion of the performer), the number 
of notes must depend on the number of the notes by 
which the trill may be accompanied. For instance, 
supposing a trill to be accompanied by a group of 
four notes, it should consist of either two, four, or 
eight beats, according to the duration of the note or 
the tempo of the whole movement (Ex. 135), while a 
trill accompanied by three notes would consist of 
either three or six beats (Ex. 136), and so on. 


(135.) ALLEGRO. ALLEGRETTO. MODERATO. 
tr tr 
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18x. Although the rules just given will apply to 
most instances of accompanied trills, it will sometimes 
happen that a trill accompanied by four notes cannot 
well be played like either of those in Ex. 135, on 
account of the tempo being too quick to allow of 
the distinct rendering of four beats, and yet too slow 
for two beats to appear sufficient. In such a case the 
trill of three beats is to be used, although against four 
notes of accompaniment, and the whole seven notes 
of the trill have to be re-arranged, being divided into 
two halves, with three notes in the first half and four 
(which must therefore be slightly quickened) in the 
second (Ex. 137). This arrangement is certainly 
different from all others, as the accent falls first on 
the principal and then on the auxiliary note; but 
when played at the proper tempo, the second accent 
(which of course need not be very pronounced) is not 
perceptible, and the effect of the whole is far more 
satisfactory than the slow tnill of two beats, or the in- 
distinct, because too rapid, trill of four beats. 


137.) SROEREE Sonata in C. Allegro. 





182. In the same way a trill of two beats may some- 
times be used with an accompaniment of three notes, 
when the.tempo is too quick to: allow of a trill of three 
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beats. In this case the notes of the trill, which are 
five in number, should be played of equal length. 


(138.) Mozart. Sonatain A. 





183. The exact number of notes in an unaccom- 
panied trill, or a trill accompanied by a single note, is 
of less importance, but will nevertheless be generally 
governed by the rhythmic division of the note ; for 
example, a trill on a crotchet or quaver in simple 
common time will usually contain either two, four, or 
eight beats, while a trill on a dotted note in either 
triple or compound common time will be best rendered 
by three beats. 

184. The rule for the trill on a. dotted note, a 
position which it frequently occupies, is the same as 
that which governs a turn similarly placed (§ 164), the 
last note of the trill falls on the dot. The most 
frequent use of a trill in this position occurs in the 
works of Bach and’ Handel, where it usually form: 
part of a cadence with the final note anticipated. 
When the principal note of the trill is situated below 
‘the short note which follows it, a turn Is required 
(Ex. 139@); but when the trillis on the note above the 
short note the turn is not necessary, and it is sufficient 
to end the trill with a principal note falling in the 
place of the dot (Ex. 1399). 
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(139.) Bacu. Suites Anglaises, No. 2. Bacu. Fugue No. 1, Vol. z. 





185. Nevertheless a turn to such a trill as the 
second of the above is not impossible, and should always 
be made in the case of two trills occurring together, 
as in the Sonatas by Bach for Pianoforte and Violin. 


(140.) Sonata No 2. 
Violin. tr Played. —¢-— 















ge Pianotorte: 2, Played. —“¢ — 
1° = ae SS 
— = go t-te 


186. In modern music in quick tempo, the execu- 
tion of a trill on a dotted note differs from the above ; 
the trill is continued without pausing on the dot, and 
the short note which follows is slightly curtailed, so as 
to become of equal length with the notes of the trill. 
Here, as before, there will be a turn if the note bear- 
ing the trill is below the short note which follows it 
(Ex. 141@), but not if it is above (Ex. 








(141.) Mozart. Sonata in C. Weser. Polacca in E. 
tr ; 


ty 
F a - Bi 
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187. A trill on the first of two notes of the same 
pitch generally requires a lower auxiliary immediately 
before the second note, as in the fourth bar after the 
first Zutti of Beethoven’s Concerto in ED. If the 
two notes are tied, the trill is played without a turn, 
and ends a little before the second tied note. 


(142.) a Fugue No. rs, Vol. 2. 
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188, The rules relating to the distance of the lower 
auxiliary from the principal note of a trill follow in all 
respects those which govern the lower auxiliary note 
of the turn (§ 159). 

189. In old music the trill is often expressed by a 
zigzag line, ww, or by the sign eee, instead of the usual 
sign, : 

(143-) HaAnpgL. Air in BD. 


oe ey 


190. The same sign is also found sometimes with a 
small curved line or hook at one or both ends, thus 

, ww, ww, Or we. The meaning of these marks is 
as follows :—The hook at the beginning of the sign 
signifies a variation in the commencement of the trill ; 
if the hook comes up from below (#w ) the trill begins 
with the lower auxiliary note (Ex. 144@); if it is 
drawn downwards from above (aw) the trill begins 
on the upper auxiliary note, but passes down to the 
lower auxiliary note before making the regular altar- 
nation of principal note and auxiliary (Ex. 1446). 





| 
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191. In modern music the prefix to the trill : 
idicated by a small note or notes. Thus Ex. 144 
ould now be written as in the next example. Th 
refix Ex. 1444 is not used in modern music. 


(145-) Po 


192. The hook at the end of the sign is alway 
ined upwards, and merely signifies that a turn | 
' be made. A zigzag line with a hook at each en 
ieans, therefore, a trill with both prefix and turn. 





193. Besides the hook at the end, the turn is als 
ymetimes indicated by a small vertical stroke throug 
ie end of the zigzag (not through the middle—thi 
dicates the extended mordent, §199) or by a 
‘dinary turn placed above or after the sign. 





194. The execution of each of these three examples 
ic the same ae that of Ex. ra6a. 
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THE MORDENT. 


195. The mordent is an ornament consisting of 
three notes—the note written, the upper or lower 
auxiliary, and the written note again. These three 
notes are played with great rapidity, and occupy but 
a small portion of the principal note, the third hote 
of the three being sustained for the remainder of its 
duration. The sign for the mordent with lower 
auxiliary is aw or ee, and for that with the upper 
auxiliary “% or ee placed above or below the written 
note. 





196. These two forms of the mordent used formerly 
to be considered as distinct ornaments, and in German 
they have different names, the first of the two shown 
above being called Mordent or Leisser, and the second 
Pralltriller or Schneller. They are, however, so similar 
in their nature that it will be more convenient to look 
upon them as one species, especially as they have no 
distinctive names in English. For the sake of dis- 
tinction we will call them upper and lower mordent. 

197. Since the upper mordent consists of three 
notes it would be identical with the shortest possible 
incomplete trill (§ 177), but for one important 
difference—-the trill always fills up the whole value of 
its note, the mordent never. If, therefore, a note 
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bearing a trill is so short as only to admit of three 
notes, those three must share the value of the note 
equally between them ; but if a mordent is marked on 
ever so short a note, it must yet be played quickly 
enough to allow a little more time for the last note of 
the three than for the others. 


(149) 





198. In forming the lower mordent, the auxiliary 
note is generally to be played a semitone below the 
principal note, even when not specially indicated, 
except when the next following note is a whole tone 
below the note which bears the mordent. In this 
case the auxiliary must likewise be a whole tone from 
the principal note. 


(150.) Bacu. Itahan Concerto. Bacn. Fugue No. x, Vol. 2. 





t99 The iower mordent is sometimes met with in 
an extended form, indicated by the sign “~, and con- 
sisting of tive notes instead of three. This extended 
mordent can only occur on long notes, and (as with 
the ordinary mordent) the last note must be the 
longest. 


MORDENT COMBINED WITH TURN. Tif 





(1s1.) Bac. Sarabande in BO. 





200. In old music the upper mordent is sometimes 
found combined with the turn, as in the next example. 
"The rendering is as follows: The mordent is played 
first, and is followed without pause by a turn which is 
reduced to two notes, like the turn of a trill. The 
whole ornament is therefore like the modern complete 
turn of five notes. 


(152.) Bacu. Fantasia Cromatica. 





201. When a note bearing an upper mordent is 
preceded by a note situated one degree above it, and 
joined to it by a slur, the note which precedes the 
mordent is slightly prolonged, and the entrance of 
the mordent ‘thus delayed. The same takes place 
when the mordent is preceded by a long appoggiatura. 


(153.) EMANUEL BacH. Sonata. W. F. Bacu. Sanata. 





202. The commencement of the combined mordent 
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a eet eae ‘ 
and turn is also sometimes delayed in the same manner 
and by the same causes. 


(154.) Mozart. Sonata in F. 





203. When the mordent occurs in a chord, it only 
affects that particular note to which it belongs, and 
does not delay the other notes of the chords. For 
example :— 

(155.) Bacu. Six Petits Préludes, No. 1 





204. All the ornaments described above, except 
the trill, may be written in small notes instead of being 
expressed by signs, and there are also other ornaments 
which have no distinctive sign, and which have there- 
fore always to be written in small notes. The rule 
for such groups of small notes is as follows :—All orna- 
ments are to be played during some portion of the 
value of their principal note, and are not to be intro- 
duced before it. In any given case, therefore, it is 
only necessary to ascertain exactly which is the note 
ornamented by the group of small notes, to know 
how the ornament ought to be executed. In bar a of 
the next example, for instance, the two small notes 
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form a mordent to the note Db, and must therefore 
be played at the beginning of that note, as in bar 8, 
and not before it (and therefore during a part of the 
preceding note) as in bar «. 

(156.) Cuorin. Nocturne, a 20, No, 





205. Although this rule is undeniably sound, and 
has the authority of the earlier writers on the subject 
of grace-notes, from Emanuel Bach downwards, yet it 
admits of many exceptions, particularly in modern 
music. The recognition of these exceptions must 
be left to the taste of the player, as there is no certain 
means of defining the cases in which they may occur. 
As an example I may quote Beethoven’s Rondo in C, 
in which the small note (bar 2 of Ex. 157) is clearly 
an imitation of the G at the beginning of the phrase, 
and should consequently be played before the place of 
its principal note, F. 

(157+) 


SSS SSSI 


206. There are also ornaments which, instead of 
being written before their principal note, follow it : 
but since they are played during the last part of the 
value of their principal note, they do not form excep- 
tions to the rule. Thus the group of notes in the next 
example is in fact a turn on the first note of the bar, and 
must therefore be played during a portion of its value. 


(158.) Mozart Sonata in C. 
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207. The next example appears at first sight to 
‘resent an exception to the rule, as the group is 
evidently a turn on the second large note of the bar, 
and is yet played during the latter part of the first 
note. The explanation is, however, simple; it is a 
turn on a note which stands in the place of a dot, and 
it is therefore played Jdefore its principal note, accord- 
ing to the rule already laid down (§ 166-7). 


(159.) Havpn. Sonata in ] 


grrr ee 


208. When the turn over the dotted note is written 
in small notes, as is very often the case in Moaart’s 
works, a certain contradiction is present, because the 
four small notes are all written of equal length, and 
yet the last of the four, which, according to rule, must 
fall in the place of the dot, 1s played the longest. For 
example :— 







(160.) Mozart. Sonata in F, 





209. The following are a few examples of the orna- 
sents which are most commonly met with written in 
small notes. 


(161.) 
Mozart. SonatainC. Mozart. SonatainC. Haypn. SonatainED. 





ARR emai ce ek 
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Mozart. Rondoin A minor. BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 81. 


ee pe ae 
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VI.—SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


210, Although it is no doubt the case that difficulties 
vary greatly with different players, and that what is 
a great difficulty to one student may appear com- 
paratively easy to another, yet there are certain kinds 
of music which every pianoforte student finds difficult, 
and about these it will be well to say a few words, with 
the view of assisting the learner to study them suc- 
cessfully. 

211. One of the chief difficulties, and probably for 
most players the greatest of all, is to learn to play 
correctly music which is written in parts. In order to 
understand what is meant by part-writing in music, let 
us consider what takes place when music is performed 
by instruments which are not capable of producing 
more than one note at a time. In this case sucha 
passage as Ex. 162 would require two performers to 
render it, and the music contained in the upper line 
would be copied out on one sheet of paper, which 
would be the fart for the first player, while that con- 
tained in the lower line, separately copied, would form 
the part for the second player. The whole passage is 
therefore said to be in two parts, 
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(162.) Bacu. Air from No. 2 of “Suites Frangaises.” 


great Sarge 





212. In the next example again, which is in three 
parts and would require three performers, each part 
has its own separate line; and the three parts placed 
above each other, as in the example, form what is 
called a score, and the passage is said to be written 
in score. 


(163.) 


sey epee ae foe cog Pere 
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213. But the pianoforte is capable of producing 
more than one note at a time, and therefore Ex. 162 
can be rendered by playing one part with each hand, 
and Ex. 163 by playing the two upper parts with the 
right hand and the lowest with the left. And because. 
the score would occupy much space and be difficult 
to read, the two upper parts can be written on one 
stave, and for the sake of distinction the stems of the 
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notes of the upper part are turned upwards and those 
of the lower part downwards, thus :— 


(164.) Bacu, Six Petits Préludes, No. 4. 
amen 





214. Whenever, then, in pianoforte music the stems 
of notes are found turned in opposite directions, it is 
a sign that there are two parts to be played by the 
same hand, and the great difficulty lies in giving to 
each note and each rest of both parts its proper value. 

215. To accomplish this it must be observed that 
as long as two parts are going on there must never 
be more nor less than two notes audible at a time, 
excepting only when one part has a rest (as in the 
third bar of Ex. 164) or when both parts play the 
same note. Now if, at the moment of playing the 
second crotchet of Ex. 164, the two fingers which have 
already played F% and A are allowed to remain on 
their keys, D will be added to them, and there will be 
three parts audible in the right hand. If, again, both 
fingers are lifted at the moment of striking the D, 
there will be but one part remaining. Both these 
conditions are wrong, and thus we arrive at the rule 
of all part-playing, which is that for every note 
struck, one finger must be lifted. This lifting 
of the finger, if executed vigorously and to a consider- 
able distance, is of the greatest importance in part- 
playing, as may be readily proved by experiment, 
thus :—If the second finger, which has to be raised 
from A at the moment of striking the second crotchet 
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of Ex. 164, is lifted feebly and to a small distance 
only, there is nothing to prevent the first finger from 
quitting F% also, and if the attention of the player 
happens to have been diverted from the note for a 
moment by any cause, the F¥ will most probably be 
lost, and the two parts reduced to one. But if the 
second finger be lifted at the exact moment of striking 
the D, quickly and with decision, it will be found 
physically impossible to remove the first finger Zo a 
small distance from its note ; and although it would be 
quite possible to lift it to a distance equal to that of the 
second finger, this could never happen accidentally, 
which is what is to be feared in such cases. The 
consequence, therefore, of sufficiently lifting that finger 
which has to be lifted is that the other finger remains 
upon its note without requiring any attention, and this 
is the secret of part-playing. 

216. When two parts come into unison—that is, 
play the same note—the fact is expressed by writing 
the note with a single head and two stems, as in the 
first bar of Ex. 165 ; or if the note as used in the one 
part is longer than the same note as it occurs in the 
other, and if the difference between the two lengths is 
one which cannot be expressed by the stems merely, 
the note is written twice, once for each part, and the 
two notes, which stand close together, are played as a 
single note. This is the case in the second bar of 
Ex. 165, in which a single head with two stems would 
not have sufficed, as 1t would not have been possible 
to tell whether a crotchet or a minim were intended. 


(165.) 





INTERCHANGE OF HANDS. 11Q 
® 
217. Sometimes a note which is sustained in one 
part is required to be used again as a note of the 
other part before it has properly come to an end. In 
this case the key must be struck again where required 
in the second part, and this repeated note is then held 
for the remainder of the value of the original sustained 
note, For example :— 


(166.) Written. ceil 


218, The correct rendering of parts in fugues and 
similar compositions often requires the changing of the 
fingers upon a single key, as already described in § 107, 
and also occasionally that an inner part shall be shared 
between the two hands, as in Ex. 167; and a similar 
interchange is frequently advisable in cases in which it 
is perhaps not absolutely necessary—either for the sake 
of a better legato, as in Ex. 168, or for greater con- 
venience, and to lessen the risk of missing notes, as In 
Ex. 169. In.every case it is the duty of the player 
to seek for such means as shall insure strict accuracy 
in all respects. 


(167.) Bacn. 
Written. 


Fugue No.1 Vol, 1. 





Played. 
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(168.) BEETHOVEN. Sonata, Op. 22. 





219. When a note which is not within reach is re- 
quired to be sustained, the pedal must be used. But 
the pedal, although an indispensable assistance to a 
good player, is capable of producing much mischief, 
and we must therefore consider how and when it ought 
to be used. There are two pedals, commonly called 
soft pedal and loud pedal ; the name of the former is 
appropriate enough,—its function is to move the whole 
set of the hammers of a pianoforte a little to one side, 
so that they strike a single string for each note instead of 
the three strings, tuned in unison, which each hammer 
strikes when the pedal is not used; and the conse- 
quence is that the tone is much weaker, and is suitable 
for pianissimo passages. The only warning which 
need be given is that the soft pedal should be very 
rarely, if ever, employed unless indicated by the com- 
poser—in’ Italian by the words wxa corda, in German, 
mit Verschiebung. 

220. But it is by no means correct to consider the 
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so-called “loud pedal” as a pedal to be used for 
producing a forte, and still less so to use it indis- 
criminately for that purpose. Such a mistake, though 
not uncommon, cannot happen when once the action 
of the pedal 1s understood. 

221. The sounds of a pianoforte are produced by 
vibrating strings, and as long as a string continues to 
vibrate the sound will be sustained, becoming weaker 
by degrees as the vibrations lose their force, A 
general sustaining of all the sounds struck would lead 
to unbearable confusion in the music played, and 
this is prevented by certain parts of the mechanism 
called dampers, which are small pieces of wood covered 
with soft cloth, and so disposed as to fall upon the 
strings and stop the vibrations, and of course the 
sound also. 

222. One of these dampers is connected with each 
key, and is removed from the string by the action of 
striking the key, so that when the key is released by 
the finger the damper falls again into its place and 
checks the sound, and thus we are enabled to play 
staccato. ‘The action of the right-hand pedal is to 
remove the whole frame of dampers, so that we have 
for the moment a piano w7thout dampers. 

223. The pedal is therefore a sustaining pedal, and 
during its use staccato is impossible. It may, how- 
ever, be properly employed in legato when all the 
notes played are part of the same harmony ; but it 
must always be released at the moment of a change 
of harmony, even if taken again immediately after- 
wards. 

224. Even this changing of the pedal cannot be 
effected properly without care and practice, as will 
be seen from the following experiment. Let a note 
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be struck forte and staccato (particularly in the bass, 
where the vibrations are most powerful), and the 
pedal be taken immediately after the note has been 
released, and it will be found that the sound is sus- 
tained, or even that, having apparently ceased, it 
returns. The reason of this is that the vibrations are 
not absolutely stopped at the moment of the damper 
touching the string, and that therefore if the pedal 
removes the damper immediately, or catches it before 
it has completely fallen, there is still enough move- 
ment left in the string to cause it to sound again, In 
consequence of this it is necessary to use the pedal 
immediately affer the note which it is intended to 
sustain, instead of exactly with it, in order that it may 
not catch the falling dampers of previous notes, and 
‘so, by sustaining their sound, produce confusion. The 
proper employment of the pedal thus depends upon 
‘overcoming the natural tendency of the hand and foot 
to act at the same moment, and it therefore requires 
‘special attention and practice. Valuable studies on 
the use of the pedal are to be found in Kohler’s 
Technische Kiinstler-Studten. 

225. Another description of difficulty frequently 
met with is that of combined rhythms—as, for in- 
‘stance, when one hand has to play a group of two or 
four notes against a triplct in the other. 

226. The most frequent combination of this kind is 
that of two notes against three, and the difficulty in 
this case may be greatly lessened by a little arithmetic. 
‘Thus, in bar-@ of Ex. 170, each note in the upper 
part must be of the value of half the whole group of 
motes in the lower part; in other words, each upper 
‘note is worth one and a half of the lower notes. The 
‘first of the two upper notes being thus equal to the 
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Whole of the first and half the second of the lower 
notes, it follows that the second upper note must be 
played when the second lower note is half finished— 
that is to say, half way between the second and third 
notes. This second upper note is then equal to the 
remaining half of the second and the whole of the 
third of the lower notes, or one and a half. 

224. Practically, the best way to study such pas- 
sages is to count six to the whole group, giving two 
counts to each note of the triplet and three to each of 
the group of two, as in bar 4 of the example. 





228. The placing of four notes against three is more 
difficult, because in order to measure each note as in 
the above example, we should require to count twelve 
to the group, giving four to each note of the triplet, 
and three to each note of the group of four, thus :— 


(171.) $567 8 ool! 12 





229. This example shows the proportion which the 
notes bear to each other, but the method of counting 
would be too troublesome to be practically useful, and 
It is therefore better in the case of groups of four, 
five, or other odd numbers of notes being written 
against three, to practise each hand alternately and at 
exactly the same rate of speed, and, when each hand has 
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acquired a certain habit, to put them together. ‘That 
method of working is shown in the next example from 
Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 79, in which the left hand 
has a triplet and the right a figure the rhythm of 
which is founded on a group of four notes. 
(172) 2 

To be repeated several times. | 
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230. The same plan should be adopted in the case 
of two notes against three, where the tempo is too 
rapid to admit of their being counted as recommended 
above. 








I have now reached the end, not of my matter, 
but of my space. There are many other points 
connected with good playing, of which it would have 
been well to speak, had it been possible ; and while 
the subjects selected are, as I believe, the most 
important of all, I am conscious that they have 
been in many respects but inadequately treated. Never- 
theless I am not without hope that the student may 
have found in this book some grains of useful infor- 
mation, and may also by its perusal be led to think 
for himself, which is, after all, the surest roid to 
excellence. 

In conclusion, a few hints as to the best methods of 
study. The amount of time devoted to practising will 
necessarily vary in different cases, the minimum should 
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be for the amateur an hour and a half, for the profes- 
sional student four hours daily. An excessive amount 
of time spent upon mechanical practice, such as eight 
or nine hours, is in my opinion injurious ; but much 
depends on the practice being regular, and on the time 
being well apportioned among the different kinds of 
practice undertaken. As regards the division of time, 
the advanced student will be able to judge from his 
own experience what arrangement is best calculated 
to insure progress; as a general rule, the following 
proportions will be found advantageous : 


PRACTICE OF ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 


MINUTES. 
Finger-exercises, scales, &c. ei se eter 825 
Study .. se hs si . IS 
Old Study already learnt... 0 ae ... 10 
Sonata or other piece 30 


Playing over piece already learnt, or r sight. reading 10 


gO 


PRACTICE OF Four Hours, DIVIDED INTO TWO HALVES. 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON, 


MORNING, 


MINUTES. 

Finger-exercises, scales, (c. sat Ss 30 
Study .. ee si as «30 
Two old Studies... ; at se. se 220 
Sonata or Concerto ... a ue dans 2. 40 

IZ0 

AFTERNOON. 

Finger-exercises a es wa a vee «15 
Study ; . .» 15 
Saale piece (Variations, Caprice, &e. ). soe ss. 30 
Sonata of morning, or piece already learnt wwe 30 
Bigbt-reading, or playing from memory ... ws 30 
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In studying a new work, it should be borne in mind 
that while some of the qualities essential to good play- 
ing may be left for subsequent introduction, there are 
others which must be attended to from the very be- 
ginning. These are Fingering, Phrasing, and Rhythm 
(ze. correct time), and it is only after the piece has 
been made perfect in these respects, and can be played 
quite correctly and with a firm touch, that the remain- 
ing subjects, namely, varieties of touch, light and shade 
{including rvadlentando and accelerando), the use of the 
pedal, and, last of all, speed, if it be a quick movement, 
may be considered. 

Above all, let all practice be in thorough earnest, 
that no moment of the study-time, which is so precious, 
may be wasted ; in short, in the words of Schumann, 
“Whenever you play, let it be as though a master 
were listening.” 
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